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PROPAGANDA 


Sar Sam to Mose, “Mose, how 
come I can’t git geese like yours?” 
Said Mose —“Well, first ob all 
you gotta hab de propaganda.” 

Ferry’s Seeds are purebred. 
And, purebred means the careful 
selection of parents to establish 
desired traits in children — the 
breeding-out of inferior qualities 
and inbreeding of finer ones. 

To maintain these finer quali- 
ties, established many, many seed 
generations ago, the Ferry-Morse 
Seed Company annually conducts 
7000 tests for purity—the ability 
to reproduce Ferry’s standards of 


N. W. AYER 


superior flavor, color, size, and 
tenderness in vegetables, and fra- 
grance in flowers; and 48,000 
additional tests for germination 
—the ability to grow. 

It has been our good fortune to 
have told the story of Ferry’s 
purebred Seeds for 56 consecutive 
years. 

This year it is our privilege to 
propagate the news that these 
worthy children of worthy par- 
ents are halved in price—a news 
item calculated to vastly increase 
the number of successful home 


gardens in 1934. 


&° SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


New York Boston Chicago 
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San Francisco Detroit London 
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In 1933—For the SEVENTH Consecutive Year 


The Boston Herald Leads 


All Boston Newspapers 
in Total Advertising 


This statement requires no exceptions or qualifications. 





It is a complete statement. It is a seven day statement 
(The Herald also led all Boston newspapers for six days 
in total advertising). It includes all advertising—general, 
local and classified. Following is the total paid linage of 
all Boston newspapers for the year 1933: 


11,686,371 lines 
10,059,197 lines 
6,714,171 lines 

American-Advertiser 5,812,366 lines 

*Transcript 3,697,022 lines 
2,408,873 lines 

(*) Six days. 

Above figures are for Herald only—Traveler linage not included. 
Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


It is significant that in each of the major classifications 
making up the total—viz., retail display, general display, 
automobile, financial and classified—the Herald was an 


outstanding leader. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


Advertising Representative . For seven consecutive years 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT co. ‘ the Herald-Traveler has been 
New York Chicago a7 first in total paid advertising 


we" ' Detroit . % among Boston newspapers. 
an Francisco Sa 
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This Week 


i is one of the purposes of our 
present-day, somewhat jumpy 
Government to bring business out 
into the open. Thus, the codes of 
jair competition seek to abolish 
secret treaties between vendors and 
buyers. But one effect of Govern- 
mental management—thus far not 
much discussed in public—has been 
to drive honest opinion into hiding. 
A manufacturer, “honest as most, 
sincere as the best,” wrote a letter 
of protest against the Tugwell Bill. 
But, for fear of reprisal, he sent 
the letter, not to Washington, but 
to his advertising agency—and thus 
hid behind his agency, which, in 
forwarding the protest, concealed 
his name. A staff writer of Print- 
ers’ INK, out on the trail of “suc- 
cess stories” in merchandising, re- 
ports that the reason why business 
is afraid is one word—bureaucracy. 
* * * 


And, speaking of bureaucracy, 
the other-purposers did not have 
their way with the Tugwell Bill. 
This eccentric measure, thanks to 
the energetic fight waged by repu- 
table advertisers and publishers— 
who could see in it what the 
brain trust couldn’t see—has been 
re-made into something approach- 
ing a workable law in which 
crooks are penalized without work- 
ing hardships upon the honest 
manufacturer, The revised bill, in- 
troduced by Senator Copeland, is at 
least pretty good. It contains one 
mischievous feature, however, which 
may jeopardize its passage. This is 
the provision relating to grading— 
which, without use of the word 
“minimum”—is an attempt to sub- 
stitute Government grades for ad- 
vertising. The camel poking his 
nose into advertising’s tent, in other 
words—and the same thing is being 
attempted by the Huddleston Bill. 
\ camel’s nose has to be hit under 


such circumstances or he will soon 
be occupying the entire tent. 
* * * 


There are more than 40,000 con- 
sumers in the United States who 
wait breathlessly for F. J. Schlink’s 
Consumers’ Research confidential 
“O. K.” before they buy even a 
dog biscuit. Last Saturday Mr. 
Schlink arose before the meeting of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science and expressed a 
cosmic unrest with everything from 
the present Administration to ad- 
vertising. He was received with 
delighted applause from the as- 
sembled economists. This demon- 
strated a fact that has been hard 
for some advertisers to see—that 
Schlink’s following among the 
higher brows is becoming a seri- 
ous menace not only to the gyps 
but also to the reputable adver- 
tisers. 

i. 


Yet, somehow, business does go 
on; and executives who realize that, 
smacked or unsmacked, business 
must somehow turn its wheels, keep 
planning for the future. For in- 
stance, General Foods, which likes 
to “localize” responsibility. A man’s 
job is his ship, of which he, alone, 
is the skipper. “We are working,” 
says Carl Whiteman, vice-president, 
General Foods Sales Company, “not 
with machines, but with men. We 
are developing executives, as well 
as salesmen.” Mr. Whiteman out- 
lines a mew General Foods sales 
set-up that, through decentraliza- 
tion, seeks to simplify for the sales- 
men the company’s selling policies 
and to spread before every sales- 
man a clearer picture of his chances 
for advancement. 

’ ow 

And, despite everything, there is 
evidence that planning of merchan- 
dising effort will not go unre- 
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warded. The year, says Howard E. 
Blood, president of the Norge 
Corporation, will be a big year for 
sales. Norge has been surveying 


and has found that there are more 

prospects waiting to buy than were 

sold in the company’s biggest year. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, we're helping over- 
haul psychology. Using us as a 
rostrum, Aesop Glim and Kenneth 
Groesbeck have been arguing—in a 
gentlemanly way, of course—about 
whether consumers really are quite 
bright. Now comes Henry C. Link, 
Ph. D. and head of Market Sur- 
veys for The Psychological Cor- 
poration, to point out that, more or 
less quietly the psychologists have 
agreed that intelligence tests are 
no great shakes. Indeed, even old 
I. Q. has been hobbled to a “very 
limited meaning,” and most psychol- 
ogists are ready to accept the 
thought that the intelligence test, if 
it’s any good at all around the place, 
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is merely a measure of scholastic 
capacity. Which would seem to 
leave the whole thing just about 
where it was before Messrs. Glim 
and Groesbeck went into the ref- 
eree’s hold—except that Dr. Link 
goes on from that point to explain 
quite a lot about how to prepare 
questions for consumer research, 


Log Cabin Syrup introduces 
mystery campaign * * * Nash 
Motors brings out new car with 
unusual news-pictorial copy * * * 
General Foods uses Admiral Byrd 
map as premium * * * Charles J. 
Cutajar starts own agency * * * 
Federal Radio Commission may 
throw hard liquor advertising off 
the air * * * Snow King Bak- 
ing Company introduces new 
baking powder * * * Theodore 
Ellis, vice-president, Chicago Daily 
News, dies * * * Garland S. Fergu- 
son, Jr. heads Federal Trade 


Commission. 
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19%3 pages in all, 10 pages of which are in 
color, and any way you look at it, an im- 
posing presentation of the new models. 
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Display Linage Gains 
14.4% in 5 Months 


S MILWAUKEE goes, so goes 

linage in The Journal—and in 

the last five months of 1933, display 

advertising beat the 1932 volume for 
the same months by 14.4 per cent. 


Smart advertisers are riding the rising 
tide of business in the vigorous 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market with 
exclusive schedules in The Journal. In 
1933, as in years past, The Journal 
carried more than twice as much 
national linage as the second paper 
—more than 70 per cent of the total 
national linage in Milwaukee papers. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 











Why Business Is Afraid 


PRINTERS’ INK staff writer was given a list of heads of impor- 

tant businesses to interview. His assignment was to have them 

tell the reasons for their merchandising success in these times. In 
not a single case did he make good—unusual for him. On being 
called upon for an explanation he wrote an informal memorandum. 
This, which he vigorously declares is not an alibi, adds such dramatic 
emphasis to a long-existing evil that it follows in full. President 
Roosevelt, through his creation of the NRA and his promulgation of 
various other measures—some good and some not so good—has done 
an enormous service for business in its time of great need. Is he big 
enough successfully to tackle this bureaucracy blight set forth here? 





ANCISCO 


Printers’ INK believes he is. 








By a Staff Writer 


DEAR Boss: 

You ask why I have not been 
able to get you more stories on 
the success of certain products, 
on the operations of successful 


companies, and on future ad- 
I'll tell 


vertising campaigns. 

you why in one word: 
“Bureaucracy.” 
And don’t think that is just 


an alibi. Business-paper edi- 
tors, newspaper editors and 
general magazine editors that 
I have spoken to about the 
paucity of good success stories 
admit of the same. complaint. 
“The business man of today is 
afraid to talk. He is so fear- 
ful of the things that might 
happen to him in Washington 
that he does not dare ‘stick his 
neck out,’” as one business-paper 
editor aptly put it. 

The business man of today has 
hecome so fearful of what the 
bureaucrats might do to him that 
he spends the biggest part of his 
time trying to figure out ways and 
means to do at least some legiti- 
mate business without coming in 
conflict with the powers that be. 
\nd does it cost him money! 

One of the best known men in 


smart merchandising, and I mean 
by that clean, forceful methods of 
sales promotion, recently stated that 
15 per cent of the travel budget 
for the company was being spent on 
trips to Washington. 

That travel he said, was neces- 
sary to straighten out tangles with 
some bureau head or else to frankly 
lobby against legislation that was 
bound to injure his business. The 
money, he felt, could be much bet- 
ter spent in traveling his sales 
force. But when I asked him for 
a story, he wouldn’t say a word. 
And I have known him for years; 
I play golf and bridge with him. 

This bureaucracy business is not 
all the fault of the present Ad- 
ministration. It has been going on 
for years. Some, not all thank for- 
tune, bureau heads have been in 
their present positions so long that 
they are beginning to think that 
they are omnipotent. And _ the 
American business man, with his 
fear of publicity, is helping along 
that feeling. Perhaps we don’t have 
kings and queens in this country 
but we certainly do have the jacks 
and yes, even the ten spots, mostly 
clubs, at that. 

I know you are going to ask for 
proof; so here it is. But don’t for- 
get that all of this had to be got 
out of the business man of today 
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by going at it the long way around. 
And can I quote anybody? “Not 
on your life” is the universal an- 
swer. Again that old fear of bu- 
reaucracy. 

If you will look in the files rela- 
tive to that Western advertising 
agency about which I wrote re- 
cently you will get one answer to 
the problem. The first paragraph 
reads: 

“An old friend showed the writer 
the enclosed letter which he had 
prepared to send each Congressman 
from his State, but reneged through 
fear of possible reprisals from 
those affected.” 

That letter enclosed was long, 
too long, but it was a letter from 
the heart of a solid business man, 
honest as most, sincere as the best, 
yet in fear of what might happen 
to his business should the bureau- 
crats find out he was opposed to 
certain pending legislation—the 


Tugwell Bill if you must know. 
And he hid behind his advertising 
agent to get it into the proper 


hands. 

Incidentally that manufacturer is 
holding up his advertising budget 
because of his fear of the passage 
of that bill, which by the way the 
bureaucrats would like to have you 
call the Copeland Bill. And by golly 
they have sold the idea to most of 
the newspaper men covering the 
present Congress. 


The Story of 
One Firm 


Can those bureaucrats crack 
down? Well, perhaps this will help 
you reason that one out: 

One firm, proprietary medicine 
makers in Western New York, 
fought a ruling of one of the bu- 
reaus a few years back. They are 
still fighting back and feel that 
they are right as others do. But that 
firm has dwindled from a $10,- 
000,000 business annually to less 
than $1,000,000. Perhaps it was 
not all bureaucracy’s fault, but that 
started the slide. The product was 
and is acceptable even today by 
many of the practicing physicians. 
Will they talk for publication? 
They will not; they are afraid. 

A. certain ‘food manufacturer, 
big one too, with a reputation hard 
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to equal, let alone beat, who spends 
millions on research, and many 
more millions for advertising, 
brought out a new product. One 
of the bureaucrats “cracked down” 
on the copy used on the container. 
Now this firm had sincerely tried 
to meet all of the objections raised 
when they were experimenting with 
the product. They thought that all 
red-tape had been unwound. 


The Cost of 
“Three Little Words” 


But no, on account of three little 
words, (sounds like the song 
doesn’t it?) and the bureaucratic 
stand taken by those in power, that 
firm had to destroy $40,000 worth 
of containers. Not salvage, mind 
you, but destroy was the word 
they received from Washington, or 
else—well, you guess the rest. 

I talked with the vice-president 
of the firm about the action. Have 
worked with him on many occa- 
sions for the last ten years. He all 
but had heart failure when I was 
insistent on a story. 

Mind you none of these cases 
has ever been tried in open court. 
The bureau decided the case—and 
their decision was final. Funny 
thing, too, most of the corporation 
attorneys advise strenuously against 
going to court over such actions. 

Not far from the birth-place of 
“Off agin, on agin, gone agin 
Finnegan” is a case that could use 
that poem of Gillillan’s for a head- 
line. When the Food and Drugs Act 
was passed in 1906 these manufac- 
turers had a cough medicine. They 
came under the act and soon had 
to change their label and their ad- 
vertising copy. Jn a few years they 
were told they would have to 
change back to the original form! 
It’s a long story, but five actual 
changes, three of them if you want 
to be precise, brought the copy 
back to its original form. Mind 
you all of this without recourse to 
courts, and the changes cost the 
firm plenty. Will they discuss the 
subject with the press? Well, you 
answer that one. I am only writing 
an explanation; we didn’t get the 
story as you know. 

Just recently didn’t you take a 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Mr. Schlink 


Danger Is Not So Much in What He Says as in Highbrow Following 
He Has Created 


By C. B. Larrabee 


AST Saturday in the Grand 

Ball Room, no less, of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, F. J. Schlink gave a little 
talk. Mr. Schlink, or F.J., if you 
prefer, is president of Consumers’ 
Research, Inc., and friend of the 
pee-pul, self-appointed. Some forty 
or fifty thousand persons won't so 
much as buv a box of dog biscuit 
unless F.J. gives his “O.K.” 

The occasion for F.J.’s speech 
was a meeting to discuss the con- 
sumer and the NRA. It was held 
under the august auspices of the 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science and the Ball 


Room was more than half full of 
culture. Phi Beta Kappa keys were 
so plentiful as to rate about a dime 


a dozen, college professors were 
present in such large number as to 
make the meeting look a little like 
a field day at the Department of 
Agriculture, and in the room there 
were several hundred women of 
the better club—not at all horsey— 
type. 

The opening speaker was Dexter 
M. Keezer, executive director, 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
NRA. The chairman was Dr. 
W. T. Foster, the well-known 
Foster-and-Catchings Foster. Mr. 
Keezer delivered a well-mannered, 
interesting address in which he ex- 
pressed quite a little hope for the 
consumer. He sat down amid a 
mild ripple of applause. 

It was now F.J.’s turn. As edu- 
cated waistcoats expanded in antic- 
ipation, Phi Beta Kappa _ keys 
glistened in the artificial light. The 
atmosphere in the room vibrated 
with a swish of feminine expec- 
tancy. Clearly F.J. was the star 
attraction even though he had been 
billed second by an unkind man- 
agement. 

To anyone who has never seen 
F.J. he is a little difficult to ex- 
plain. He has no platform mag- 


10 


netism beyond a rather er 
smile—the smile, be it said, of : 
surgeon about. to enjoy non Soe Ri 
a nice big appendix. He dresses 
in what appear to be comfortable 
tweeds—chosen, perhaps, after long 
research by the staff of Consumers’ 
Research although it is possible 
that F.J. and Stuart Chase for 
principle’s sake wove the cloth 
themselves—yes, and did the tailor- 
ing, too. 

A high forehead, extending with- 
out hirsute interruption to a point 
just above the rear collar button, 
gives the necessary touch of cul- 
tural dysgenicism. The voice is not 
much of a voice, pleasant enough, 
mild, and not at all carrying. The 
delivery is almost devoid of ges- 
tures, the speech free from most 
of the accents with which the usual 
tub-thumper gets home his points. 

The audience settled back and 
shaded its eyes the better to view 
the fireworks—and it was not dis- 
appointed. 

Good old F.J. Right at the be- 
ginning he announced ebulliently 
that after they had read his speech 
the radio people, tools of the in- 
terests, had refused to broadcast. 
After the audience had heard his 
speech it understood the discretion 
of the radio people. The fact is 
that the head of the Columbia 
chain maintains that the action of 
the Philadelphia station was the re- 
sult of the mistaken zeal of a sub- 
ordinate. This chain then offered 
F.J. a chance to broadcast his re- 
marks. 


A Nice Point 
of Etiquette 


This, of course, brings up a nice 
point of etiquette and public duty. 
F.J. doesn’t think much of the radio 
people and he would like to tell the 
world he doesn’t. One wonders 
just what obligation there is on 
the part of the radio people that 
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KNOX TIPS ITS HAT 
TO THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Che New York Cimes 
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should make them let F.J. damn 
them publicly over their own 
broadcasting facilities. It is just 
a little like asking F.J. to send— 
well, for instance, Raymond Pearl’s 
and Robert Lynd’s review of “100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs” to the forty 
odd (no offense intended) thou- 
sand who subscribe to Consumers’ 
Research. 

But perhaps that’s a horse of a 
different color. It is so difficult 
for a layman to understand the fine 
points of such things. 

F.J. having touched off a Roman 
candle set to work with the major 
pieces. Showing rare tact—re- 
member, he was preceded and fol- 
lowed by two excellent gentlemen 
who are down in Washington 
actually working hard for the con- 
sumer—he attacked the Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board. 

There are, says F.J., no con- 
sumers on the board, it has no 
technical knowledge, it is behind 
in its economic thought. F.J.’s dis- 
content with the Advisory Board 
is almost cosmic. 

He doesn’t like the Administra- 
tion. It has, to use his own words, 
“interfered catastrophically” with 
the consumer’s ability to buy in a 
free market. Think of that! 

Setting off a familiar set piece, 
F.J. pointed out that the adver- 
tisers are out to gyp—he uses no 
such inelegant word but that’s 
what he means—the public. 

One pleasant little skyrocket was 
the allusion to those small manu- 
facturers who “are too honest to 
advertise.” 

The Copeland Bill causes F.J.’s 
temperature to rise far above its 
normal boiling point, which is un- 
usually high anyway. Dr. Cope- 
land is also, it seems, a tool of the 
interests. You see he works for 
an advertiser. 

The people can’t buy decent mer- 
chandise. They are hindered from 
buying it by the interests who ad- 
vertise. Why—and F.J. likes this 
particular bit of innuendo—Gen- 
eral Motors and General Foods are 
dominant in Government councils 
and exert a tremendous influence 
for the good of the interests. 

The New Deal, says F.J., is go- 
ing to fail. That puts F.J. and the 
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sound money fellows right in the 
same boat—and what a touch of 
comic opera F.J. gave to the crew 
when he hopped aboard. 

And F.J. doesn’t like telephones 
—they can be improved in a: dozen 
or so different ways. More than 
half the radios should be greatly 
improved. In fact, a vast number 
of things are no good,.says F.J. 
After all, if it weren’t for the 
no-goodness of things F.J. would 
lose his vocation. 


What Does 
He Want? 


What, then, does F.J. want? 
Well, you’ve guessed it. He wants 
the Government to do something 
about it in the way of a new 
bureau. 

He wants a Department of the 
Consumer with a Secretary of the 
Consumer sitting in the Cabinet. 
One gathers that F.J. thinks mod- 
estly that he himself would make 
a pretty darned good Secretary of 
the Consumer. Anyway, with F.]. 
reg cabinet meetings wouldn't be 
dull. 

Of course, the interesting phe- 
nomenon was not F.J. (after all, 
he’s cut to a pretty familiar pat- 
tern) but the audience. In all seri- 
ousness it is safe to say that the 
intelligence of the audience—on an 
I.Q. basis—was higher than that 
of any audience of a similar size 
gathered together any place else in 
the United States on that partic- 
ular afternoon. 

But did it love F.J.? Stated 
succinctly, you said it. His lustier 
attacks were greeted with loud ap- 
plause and a semblance of cheers. 
His less telling remarks were ac- 
cepted with nods of affirmation as 
neighbor said to neighbor, “Haven't 
I told you so?” The more im- 
moderate and illogical the utter- 
ance, the greater the alacfity of 
the audience to accept it as gospel. 

To me it seems pitifully signifi- 
cant that this group of educated 
persons should be so whole-heart- 
edly in agreement with F.J. Obvi- 
ously they are convinced that they 
have been cheated by the interests, 
obviously they think most adver- 
tisers are dishonest, double-dealing 
shysters. 
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A most damning criticism was 
delivered by Paul H. Douglas, pro- 
fessor of economics, University of 
Chicago, and Chief of the Bureau 
of Economic Education of the 
NRA, who followed F.J. Depart- 
ing from his regular speech he 
challenged F.J. and challenged him 
wisely and well. : 

He accused him of =being about 
as misleading as the advertisers he 
attacks so exultantly. He pointed 
out a number of inconsistencies in 
F.J.’s speech, inconsistencies that 
should have been apparent to even 
the less cultured of the audience 
but, obviously, weren't. 

Now Dr. Douglas, be it noted, 
is no friend of the advertiser, no 
mere tool of the interests. He is 
as eager as anyone to see false ad- 
vertising eliminated. He hates the 
cancer-cure faker. He thinks that 
the consumer has been cheated 
many times. But he happens to be 
a fair-minded, logical citizen. 


Furthermore, he happens to know 
what is being done in Washington 


for the consumer. 

Well, F.J. was given a chance 
to rebut. To one prejudiced ob- 
server he seemed to do everything 
but rebut. Instead of answering Dr. 
Douglas’ argument, he launched 
into more attacks on the adver- 
tiser. 

For ten minutes F.J. crowned his 
previous half hour of illogicality 
with a fiery capstone of further il- 
logicality. 


An Inconsistency— 
Unanswered 


He said the Consumers’ Board 
was futile and then in: the next 
breath pointed out that it had been 
so effective that it had received 
the censure of General Johnson, 
who, by the way, is a tool of the 
interests. When Dr. Douglas 
pointed out this inconsistency F.J. 
denied that he had said it—which, 
of course, was no answer. 

Anyone at all familiar with what 
happened at the Copeland Bill 
hearings knew that his description 
of them was one-sided. He para- 
phrased a talk of Donald Richberg 
and found in it things that a care- 
ful reader cannot possibly find. 
But to an audience that hadn’t read 
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Mr. Richberg’s speech, F.J.’s para- 
phrase went over with applause. 

There’s no doubt about it. F-.J. 
sent away his audience convinced, 
convinced that he is a great speaker 
and a master of logical discourse, 
convinced that advertising is the 
refuge of cheats and fakers, con- 
vinced of the essential dishonesty 
of many of the members of the 
current Administration and of most 
business men. 

In himself F.J. is a peculiar and 
not very puzzling phenomenon. He 
is like that similar writer whom 
Mark Twain characterized as one 
who dealt freely in omissions. Un- 
og he has gathered about him 
a following. It is a following that 
prefers smiling innuendo to all the 
facts, that likes polite billingsgate 
when it is directed toward the 
proper persons. 


Silence Accepted 
as Guilt 


Advertisers have been too lenient 
with F.J. They have underesti- 
mated the importance of Con- 
sumers’ Research. They shrugged 
at “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” And 
the public, the dear, educated pub- 
lic (and you must remember it is 
to the better educated that FJ. 
directs most of his literature and 
speeches) has accepted the silence 
of advertisers as admission of guilt. 

Silence doesn’t happen to be the 
best way to answer F.J. His influ- 
ence has reached a point where it 
needs more than silence to combat 
it. From the cover of his famous 
Confidential Reports he has made 
attacks on certain advertised prod- 
ucts that should and can be an- 
swered. 

If they are not answered pretty 
soon, F.J.’s hold on the profes- 
sorial class will mean that in thou- 
sands of classrooms in colleges all 
over the country young men and 
women are going to be educated to 
believe that honesty and advertising 
just can’t mix. 

Advertising needs to clean its 
house of the ballyhooers. No adver- 
tiser will deny that. But there is no 
reason under heaven why honest 
and reputable advertisers should al- 
low F.J. to spread his misleading 
propaganda unchecked. 
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Meet the.. 


MR. MANUFACTURER—You know the Mortons 
. « « Tom about 39 . . . Mary around 37... . 
Betty a blossoming 16 . . . Junior a fresh 10 or 
so. A typical AMERICAN family. Less income 
than before—but still enough to do nicely. 


The kids will get a college education. There’s a 
car, of course. They go to the theatres, movies; 
give parties. But why go on—of course, you 
know the Mortons, Mr. Manufacturer. Indeed, 
you should know them better than anybody élse 
—they’ve been the backbone of business these 
lean years of the depression. 


What of your business? Its backbone? Been sort 
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ORTONS 


eg 


of spineless recently? Perhaps you’ve been taking 
the Mortons for granted. DON’T! The bread and 
butter of today’s business is coming from the 
Mortons and thousands of other typical 
AMERICAN families. 


If you’re not knocking constantly at the doors of 
the 450,000 families who read the American 
nightly, you can’t expect to get your share of this 
vital, big-volume business. A few light taps won't 
do—the Mortons are busy people. Every day, 
every hour, every minute, they’re buying some- 
thing. Only a steady schedule in the Chicago 
American can open the doors for you to this, the 
largest active market in Chicago, 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


gives 450,000 
ardhein Buying ideas 


National Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization 





New Sales Set-Up Fosters Greater 
Efficiency and Morale 





ON E paragraph of the General Foods report to its stockholders for 
the first nine months of 1933 said, “Nearly 300 sales executives, 
plant managers, and various department heads of General Foods met 
in convention in Chicago, September 28 to 30. This meeting marked 
the essential completion of the company’s program of localizing sales 
responsibility.” Because of the importance of this program, PRINTERS’ 
Ink asked Mr. Whiteman to tell about it and its development. 








By Carl Whiteman 


Vice-President, General Foods Sales Co., Inc. 


URING the depression when 
business was not so g two 
of our districts stood out favorably. 
This was significant because in 
these some experimental sales plans 
were in effect. It was important to 
us that in these two territories our 
business trend was better than in 
the others, although general busi- 
ness conditions in these selected 
districts were close to average for 
the nation. It was a laboratory test 
which gave indications that a pol- 
icy of localizing sales responsibility 
toward which we had been working 
was correct. 

The General Foods sales organ- 
ization plan is founded on and fol- 
lows the company’s policy of 
localizing responsibility. 

Operating under sales headquar- 
ters in New York are three divi- 
sion offices, each in charge of a 
sales company vice-president who 
is also sales manager of his terri- 
tory. Under the direct supervision 
of the division offices are twenty- 
six district offices, in charge of 
district sales managers who have 
complete charge of the activities of 
150 sub-districts. In these sub-dis- 
tricts a district representative has 
the complete responsibility for the 
company’s business in his respec- 
tive territory. Salesmen in each 
sub-district report to the district 
representative, 

While that is essentially an out- 
line of our present set-up in its 
decentralized form, it does not tell 
how the plan operates in detail, nor 
how it is worked out. 
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Under our old set-up we had the 
twenty-six district offices but un- 
der the supervision of these offices 
were two types of salesmen, the 
jobbing man, who called only on 
wholesalers, and the retail repre- 
sentative. The jobbing man, had as 
his responsibility the selling of 
merchandise to direct outlets. He 
was responsible to the district sales 
manager for his results. 

A retail salesman, who was a 
big factor in moving out merchan- 
dise from retailers who in turn had 
to buy from the jobbing man’s cus- 
tomers to fill their requirements, 
had for the most part operated 
apart from the jobbing man and 
was answerable to the district 
office. 

There was, naturally, an absence 
of that co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of these two salesmen’s efforts 
which we felt were necessary to 
maintain and increase our volume 
at the proper rate. After all, the 
two types of salesmen were func- 
tioning with one purpose in mind, 
that purpose being increased vol- 
ume. We felt that the closer they 
could work together and the better 
understand each other and each 
other’s objectives, the sooner would 
we be getting the proper volume 
from their territories. Under our 
present system we still have our 
district sales managers in charge 
of the district offices but reporting 
to them are the district representa- 
tives and reporting to them, in turn, 
the retail salesmen. 

Under this system we take full 
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advantage of the ability of our 
jobbing men by delegating to them 
greater authority as district repre- 
sentatives in their own territories. 
They are placed in jobs of re- 
sponsibility and we, by giving them 
those jobs, recognize that they have 
the ability which this increased re- 
sponsibility requires. In addition, 
we are creating more worth-while 
jobs which serve as an incentive 
to the better men in our field or- 
ganization toward better efforts 
leading to eventual recognition by 
their district sales managers. 

Here we strike at one of the 
great advantages of our plan which, 
of course, is psychological. Under 
the old scheme of divided authority 
and divided sales effort, promotions 
to positions of responsibility were 
slow and the incentive to extra 
effort was often pretty dim in the 
minds of the salesmen. 

Today, any salesman on our staff 
can see his way right up through 
the company to the top. He has a 
definite goal to work toward in the 
office of district representatives and 
the district representatives, in turn, 
have a clear goal to work for into 
jobs of district sales managers. 


Responsibility Creates 
Aggressiveness 


I cannot stress too much the 
psychological importance of this 
fact. Furthermore, we believe it is 
good business to put as much re- 
sponsibility as possible upon the 
shoulders of the salesman. It makes 
him a more aggressive business 
man and aggressiveness is still a 
desirable characteristc in salesman- 


ship. It gives him more self-confi- . 


dence and self-confidence is another 
desirable attribute. Also, it gives 
him a better standing with his cus- 
tomers. 

Thus, by throwing more local 
responsibility upon a sales organi- 
zation, we feel that we are building 
a stronger group of salesmen. Just 
as important, of course, is the fact 
that we are grooming salesmen to 
take jobs as district representatives 
who, in turn, become our district 
managers. No organization as large 
as ours can exist without a steady 
supply of aggressive, intelligent 
manpower from the ranks, 
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Many men make the mistake of 
misjudging the grade of intelli- 
gence in their employees. It is our 
belief that once a salesman has 
shown his mettle in the field we 
can count upon his intelligence and 
his ability to make decisions. 
Therefore, as we promote him 
along the line, it is not only safe 
but also good business to throw 
more and more responsibility upon 
his shoulders. 

One question a company must 
always ask itself is, “Are our re- 
tail salesmen receiving the kind of 
supervision necessary to derive the 
best possible results from their 
efforts ?” 

Under our present plan we are 
confident that we are obtaining the 
proper supervision by the neces- 
sarily close contact between the dis- 
trict representative and the retail 
salesman. 

Recently I had a chance to talk 
with one of our district representa- 
tives in a Middle Western city. He 
was enthusiastic about the plan be- 
cause for the first time in his 
career with the company he really 
understood the problems in the 
field. He told me of one order that 
he had closed with a large chain 
organization which necessitated his 
going to a large number of stores 
in the chain. As a straight jobbing 
man, he confessed, he would not 
have done this but as a district 
representative he saw the whole 
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picture and saw the necessity of 
making this effort. 

This incident is typical of what 
we are accomplishing all over the 
country. In summing up the ad- 
vantages of our plan I see three 
main objectives that are being 
reached : 

First, co-ordination of field 
forces; second, more authority and 
increased responsibility delegated to 
our highest paid and highest classi- 
fication of field salesmen with con- 
sequent increase in the number of 
desirable positions; and, third, 
closer supervision of the retail sales 
force. 


Tangible Results 
of the Plan 


In the way of tangible results I 
see the following: 

First, in recognizing the ability 
of the jobbing salesman to carry 
out the job of district representa- 
tive, we are deriving more from 
our investment as long as he per- 
forms to our satisfaction. 

Second, because of his closer 
contact with his district representa- 
tive, the retail man has taken more 
interest in his job and as a result 
he has become more productive. 

Third, there has been evidenced 
a more favorable reaction on the 
part of both the jobbing and retail 
trades toward our men because of 
closer operation under this plan. 

Here is another point that should 
be stressed. The dealer cannot help 
being impressed by the greater 
efficiency that the salesmen achieve 
under a system such as ours. The 
salesman not only has more in- 
centive to work but, in addition, he 
is given greater co-operation and 
can get immediate help from his 
immediate superior. 

In the fourth place, the plan has 
reduced the contacts of the district 
sales manager (or of the assistant 
district sales manager) with his 
men from the total number of men 
to the number of district repre- 
sentatives. This reduction, roughly, 
is 80 per cent. 

Obviously, this in turn gives the 
district sales manager more op- 
portunity to do a really aggressive 
planning job for his territory. Too 
often, men holding jobs of this 
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type are so cluttered up with de- 
tail work, that a company does not 
get full benefit out of such men. 

After all, these men had been 
promoted to their positions because 
of their aggressiveness and fore- 
sight. Under our present system 
the company gets the full benefit 
of these two qualities. Under an- 
other system a large part of this 
benefit is likely to be wasted un- 
less the sales manager is pretty 
close to a super-man. 

Fifth, we have eliminated many 
details and paper work. This 
elimination has come about as a 
result of personal contacts which 
were formerly handled through 
correspondence and reports. This 
relieves the office manager so that 
he can take on inside work now 
being done by the district manager. 

Sixth, as I have pointed out be- 
fore, the morale of the men has 
been raised considerably due to a 
more closely knit organization, the 
creation of competitive spirit 
among the units and, Jast but not 
least, because of the greater op- 
portunity for advancement created 
by the installation of the plan. 

Seventh, it has given the district 
sales manager, through the delega- 
tion of certain responsibilities to 
his men, an opportunity to see at 
first hand the conditions as they 
actually exist in various parts of 
his territory. 


Greater Mobility of 
Retail Force 


Eighth, the use of the plan has 
shown that greater mobility of the 
retail sales force is made possible. 
We are in a position to do a more 
definite job at a definite time on a 
definite product or products and 
at a definite place or places. 

The result is that there is a defi- 
nite accomplishment on the retail 
trade on which our concentration 
of effort is placed. 

The retail trade is the vital cen- 
ter of our business existence. The 
truth of that statement has im- 
pressed us more and more each day 
because of the changes in whole- 
sale distribution and the resultant 
shifting of the retail volume. 

We know that our efforts to 
promote the sale of our products 
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must be concentrated on our retail 
outlets whose good-will and inter- 
est and belief in us and our prod- 
ucts will produce for us the neces- 
sary volume of sales. This, of 
course, is in addition to the help 
that it is essential we give the 
wholesaler. 


Adapting Plans 
to Territories 


In the development of our pro- 
gram we have followed a policy 
of adapting our plans to the va- 
rious territories. We have not tried 
to adapt the United States to some 
preconceived notion of ours. In- 
stead, we have adapted our plans to 
fit the varying local conditions. In 
other words, our sales plans are 
flexible enough to fit any local 
situation. 

What our plan of localized re- 
sponsibility means to such a man 
as a district representative is indi- 
cated, I believe, by the tone of an 
article in “Salesgrams,” our maga- 


zine that goes to the sales force. 


‘This article was written by George 
S. MacGregor, district representa- 
tive, New York City Territory, 
New York District. Let me quote 
a few parts from this article: 

“T believe that first, last, and all 
the time we who have been selected 
as district representatives must 
keep in mind the type and quality 
of our associates and must put 
above all else their training and de- 
velopment. To me, one of the ex- 
tremely important lines of training 
that we must have constantly in 
mind has to do with advertising. 

“T think the district representa- 
tive should be sincerely and thor- 
oughly sold on the value of adver- 
tising. Then, he should know the 
basic advertising principles, and 
why, in general, we advertise our 
products as we do. He should know 
the difference between name pub- 
licity, for example, and educational 
advertising. He should know, too, 
why it is more economical and 
more effective to use a limited sum 
of money in, say, one magazine 
than to spread what money is avail- 
able in a scattered, undirected, hit- 
or-miss campaign.” 

Remember, please, that this is a 
district representative speaking and 
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not a member of the advertising 
department. 

“He (the districerepresentative ) 
should study the problem of store 
advertising—point-of-sale merchan- 
dising. The big campaigns will get 
our products sold but good store 
advertising will focus the full value 
of a page in the Saturday Evening 
Post, for example, on the store 
that definitely and aggressively 
ties-in with it. Few stores in my 
territory could afford to pay the 
cost of a Saturday Evening Post 
page for a single advertisement, 
but the smallest of them can cash 
in on that large expenditure by 
means of a _ simple, consistent 
program. 

“That is a point that we district 
representatives should get across to 
our associate workers. 

“How can we do it? By constant 
supervision and guidance, by will- 
ingness to listen to the problems of 
our men, by being prepared to an- 
swer questions or to get the in- 
formation asked for and to work 
personally with the men. 


Co-ordinating Store Advertising 
with Major Campaigns 


“It is our responsibility to keep 
the standards of our store advertis- 
ing high, to make it better, to work 
out new ideas and pass them along 
and to see—whenever it is possible 
—that store advertising is co- 
ordinated with our big major cam- 
paigns whether they be sampling, 
magazines, booklet distribution or 
anything else. 

“We should keep our associates 
supplied.with ideas and suggestions 
on store handbill and newspaper 
advertisements and on store display. 

“Above all we must be certain 
always that the men who work with 
us know about the advertising and 
merchandising activities back of 
each of the products. Without this 
knowledge of what is going on we 
simply cannot do a complete, fin- 
ished job. 

“To sum up briefly my idea of the 
advertising angle of our job, I be- 
lieve that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should know 
something about advertising prin- 
ciples and be familiar with our 
own product advertising, that we 
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keep supplied with ideas and sug- 
gestions on how to put this adver- 
tising to work, and that we do 
everything possible to cash in on 
the tremendous advertising invest- 
ment made by our company.” 

The significant thing about that 
is that it is written by a district 
representative who shows in every 
line he writes, not only his knowl- 
edge of advertising but his ability 
to use his own initiative in helping 
us get the most from our adver- 
tising. 

In the long run nothing strangles 
distribution activity more quickly 


+ 


Changes in Staff of 
“Automotive Daily News” 


Ray C. Blackwell has been appointed 
advertising manager of Automotive 
Daily News, Detroit. For the last several 
years he has been advertising director 
of the DeSoto Motor Corporation. He 
previously had been with Mac Manus, 
Inc. Willard R. Cotton will continue as 
Western advertising manager with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Edward Kruspak 
has been appointed Eastern advertising 
manager, with headquarters in New 
York. 


Caruthers Back with 
“Herald Tribune” 


F. Porter Caruthers has returned to 
the staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune as local advertising manager. 
He had been with this paper for several 
years until his resignation about a year 
ago when he established an advertising 
business under his own name. 


Wenban Made Vice-President 


Robert N. Wenban has been made a 
vice-president of Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
He has been actively engaged in pre- 
paring Ovaltine copy, and has also served 
in a supervisory and consulting capacity 
on other of the agency’s accounts. 


Cutajar Starts Own Agency 


Charles J. Cutajar has started an 
advertising agency under his own name 
at 11 East 47th Street, New York. He 
was president of Cutajar & Provost, Inc., 
until 1932, when he joined Briggs & 
Varley, New York, as vice-president. 


Ginger Ale Account to Ayer 


The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, 
Mass., golden and pale dry ginger ale, 
sparkling water and sarsaparilla, has 
placed its advertising account with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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than too much red tape. Nothing 
kills initiative and aggressiveness 
more than too rigid supervision of 
a salesman’s activities. Nothing, it 
seems to the management of our 
company, is much more important 
than proper localization of sales 
responsibility. 

Because we believe so strongly in 
these principles we have worked 
for the last several years always 
toward this goal. 

We are working with men and 
not machines. We are developing 
executives as well as better sales- 
men. 


+ 


Parent with Eastern 
Advertising Company 


The Eastern Advertising Company, car 
card advertising, Boston, has established 
a department of research and merchan- 
dising in charge of Edward D. Parent. 
He was formerly with Lavin & Company, 
advertising agency, and for the last year 
has conducted a sales research service 
under his own name. 

E, L. Tribble, who has been with the 
Eastern company, takes over the duties 
of sales service manager. He will con- 
tinue as editor of “‘Nabor News.” 


Graham-Paige Appoints 
Campbell 


Colin C. Campbell has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Graham- 
Paige Motors Corporation, Detroit. Mr. 
Campbell has spent nine years in adver- 
tising and sales promotion work and 
eight years in the agency business. 


Hanser Joins Hecker H-O 


Alfred E. Hanser has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Agfa Ansco Cor- 
poration, Binghamton, N. Y., to take 
charge of advertising for the Hecker 
H-O Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harold Potter, of the Agfa Ansco ad- 
vertising department, succeeds Mr. 
Hanser. 


Advanced by “Plain Dealer” 

John A. Van Buren has been ap- 

inted business manager of the Cleve- 
and Plain Dealer and Sterling E. 
Graham has been appointed advertisi 
manager. Mr. Van Buren was promot 
from the position of advertising manager 
and Mr. Graham from that of local 
advertising manager. 


Represents WJJD and WIND 


Free & Sleininger, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed New York represen- 
tative of radio stations WJJD, icago, 
and WIND, Gary, Ind. 
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It’s the Copeland Bill, Now 


Foods Measure, Sharply Edited, Is Much Improved, with Exception of 
Tugwell Grading Rider 


By G. A. Nichols 


EPUTABLE advertisers and 
publishers who have fought 

the Tugwell Bill so energetically 
for several weeks past have gained 
many of the objectives they sought. 
After conducting exhaustive hear- 
ings on the original measure, Sena- 
tor Copeland introduced a new bill 
(S. 2000) which is almost as 
widely different from the first as 
day is from night. In most of the 
essential particulars—excepting one 
provision fixing and establishing 
certain grading standards of iden- 
tity for foods—it comes very near 
to being satisfactory to most man- 
ufacturers and to advertising and 
publishing interests. However, the 
antagonism which this provision 
probably will stir up among manu- 
facturers and publishers may be 
sufficient to jeopardize the entire 


ill. 

The National Drug Trade Con- 
ference is one group of manufac- 
turers sharply opposed to the new 
bill. At its instigation Representa- 
tive Loring M. Black of New 
York introduced a measure more 
closely following the line of the 
existing Food and Drugs Act. 

Nevertheless, business as a whole 
—including food manufacturers and 
others as well as publishers and ad- 
vertising agencies—feels that its 
fight for a measure satisfactory 
and equitable while safeguarding 
the interests of the consumer, has 
been largely won. The bill is now 
before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, to which any objectors 
to its provisions will have an op- 
portunity to state their case. 

All of which is an illuminating 
illustration of the good sense and 
wise politics of working with the 
Government rather than fighting 
it; of leading and co-operating 
constructively rather than fighting 
negatively and destructively. 

Seldom has there been a piece 
of attempted legislation which has 
called forth such pyrotechnics as 
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this proposed substitute for the 
Food and Drugs Act. Publishers 
and advertisers were at first a bit 
slow in grasping its significance; 
they did not at first visualize its 
plainly apparent dangers to their 
business. 

Printers’ INK saw the blighting 
effects it would have upon the 
manufacture and merchandising of 
food, drugs and cosmetics and 
launched a vehement attack upon 
it—not upon its purpose and intent, 
but rather upon the methods used 
to realize those purposes. 

As might be expected, PRINTERS’ 
INK was at once accused of cham- 
pioning the cause of the dishonest 
advertiser. On file at this office 
there are letters declaring we had 
gone haywire on the Tugwell Bill 
—that naturally Printers’ INK, 
alert in behalf of its bread and 
butter, would fight anything right- 
eous or otherwise infringing in the 
slightest degree upon the sacred 
rights of advertising. And so on 
ad infinitum. 

Another element insisted that this 
paper was playing into the hands 
of the enemies of good advertising 
when it did not demand that the 
Tugwell Bill be killed forthwith. 

Still others thought we were 
“complacent” in counseling modera- 
tion in the thought that a satisfac- 
tory compromise might be worked 
out. 


The Sensible 
of Procedure 


Method 


However, we realized from the 
beginning that the measure in some 
form was bound to be passed— 
in fact, that some such measure 
should be passed. For there were 
and are abuses in the advertising 
of foods, drugs and cosmetics that 
are not at all lovely and that every 
reputable advertiser, publisher and 
manufacturer would like to see 
corrected. 

The sensibly obvious procedure, 
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therefore, was to take Professor 
Tugwell’s strangely phrased and 
radical measure as a pattern and 
work something out of it that 
would meet the requirements of 
the situation without dangerously 
penalizing the honest advertiser. 

This counsel prevailed. Senator 
Copeland, in co-operation with Sen- 
ators McNary and Caraway, con- 
ducted exhaustive hearings on the 
bill. All the interests affected for- 
got about the clock and the calen- 
dar and worked day and night with 
the committee trying to whip the 
Tugwell Bill into coherent and 
workable shape. 

The result is S. 2000 which, as 
suggested above, represents a real 
accomplishment for those opposed 
to the original draft. 

On November 23, when the real 
battle against the Tugwell Bill was 
just getting under way, PRINTERS’ 
INK presented an article on the 
subject under the heading, “Food 
and Drug Bill Revision Sure— 


Crusading Spirit Abates, and Ad- 


vertisers Will Help Correct and 
Strengthen Proposed Law.” 

In that article, nineteen changes 
in the Tugwell Bill—changes which 
Printers’ INK believed to be es- 
sential—were suggested. And the 
thought was advanced that these 
would be considered in a friendly 
manner by the Senate Committee. 

Just to make the record clear, it 
is in order to relate here that the 
Copeland Bill as it went to the 
Senate the other day, contains six- 
teen of these nineteen proposed 
changes. : 

Thus this paper was correct in 
its view expressed at the time as 
follows: 

“The bill is going to be revised 
and quite radically at that. 
Printers’ INK makes this state- 
ment advisedly and with knowledge 

f what is going on.” 

S. 2000 will hereafter be referred 
to in these columns as the Copeland 
Bill. 

The Tugwell Bill, as such, is 
lead, 

The Copeland Bill is far and 
away better than the Tugwell Bill 
in at least five main respects: 


1. References to “inference and 
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ambiguity in defining advertising 
offenses” written into the first draft 
by Professor Tugwell have been 
eliminated. 

2. A sweeping provision of the 
original bill requiring full formula 
disclosure on all proprietary drugs 
is omitted. Substituted for it are re- 
quirements for label declaration of 
certain potent ingredients coupled 
with label warnings against unsafe 
methods of administration. Also Pro- 
fessor Tugwell’s requirements that 
a palliative be labeled as “not a 
cure” has been changed to compel 
labeling to show how the palliation 
is effected. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture 
will not be supreme dictator in ad- 
ministering the measure. Commit- 
tees on public health and food 
appointed by the President will pass 
upon regulations designed by the 
Secretary. 

4. Instead of prohibiting thera- 
peutic claims for a drug if they are 
contrary to the general agreement of 
medical opinion, such claims are de- 
clared as misbranding if they are 
not supported by substantial medi- 
cal opinion or by demonstrable sci- 
entific fact. 

5. The ridiculous so-called volun- 
tary factory inspection system—to be 
paid for by manufacturers—which 
would have set up a huge revolving 
fund, has been killed. 


Senator Copeland, Printers’ INK 
understands, is particularly well 
pleased with the work his commit- 
tee did in changing the advertising 
section of the Tugwell version. 
This version, which was ruinous to 
advertising, read: 


Section 6. A food, drug or cos- 
metic shall be deemed to be mis- 
branded (a) if its labeling is in 
any particular false, or by ambiguity 
or inference creates a misleading 
impression, 


Directly opposite from this is the 
section of the new bill relating to 
false advertising, which reads: 


Section 9. (a) An advertisement 
of a food, drug or cosmetic shall be 
deemed to be false if it is false or 
misleading in any particular rele- 
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vant to the purposes of this Act 
regarding such food, drug, or cos- 
metic; Provided, That no advertise- 
ment shall be deemed to be false 
under this paragraph because of any 
representation concerning any effect 
of a drug if that representation is 
supported by substantial medical 
opinion or by demonstrable scien- 
tific facts. 

(b) An advertisement of a drug 
shall also be deemed to be false if 
it contains the name of any disease 
for which the drug is not a specific 
cure but is a palliative and fails to 
contain a plain and conspicuous 
statement, so placed as to be readily 
observable where such name occurs, 
indicating that the drug is a pal- 
liative and how the palliation is 
effected. 


The revised draft also provides 
that no publisher, advertising agency 
or broadcaster shall be guilty of 
violation by dissemination of false 
advertising, although a request for 
the address of the advertiser must 
be complied with. 

“The bill as it now stands,” said 
Senator Copeland, “should receive 
the support of all consumers. It 
should likewise receive the indorse- 
ment of that great majority of the 
industries affected which are doing 
a reputable business. It is fair to 
all concerned.” 

Printers’ INK is disposed to go 
along with the Senator in this view 
with certain reservations—with the 
exception of Section 11 of the bill 
providing “definitions and standards 
for food,” which reads as follows: 


+ 


George F. Lord with 
Castle Films 


George Frank Lord, who has long been 
engaged in sales and advertising work, 
has joined the New York staff of Castle 
Films, producers of business motion pic- 
tures. Mr. Lord was formerly director of 
advertising of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany and, at one time, was director of 
advertising for the Du Pont interests, 
Wilmington, Del. 


“Movie Mirror” 


Appointment 

Ernest Heyn, former editor of Modern 
Screen, has joined the editorial staff of 
Movie Mirror, a Macfadden publication. 


He will be in cheapo of the New York 
office, working with Ruth Waterbury, 
editor-in-chief, who will make her head- 
quarters in Hollywood. 
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Section 11. For the effectuation 
of the purposes of this Act the Sec- 
retary is hereby authorized to pro 
mulgate regulations as provided by 
section 22, fixing and establishing 
for any food (1) definitions and 
minimum standards of identity, and 
(2) objectively determinable stand- 
ards of quality and fill of container: 
Provided, That the designation of 
such standards of quality shall, as 
far as consistent with public inter 
est, follow prevailing trade nomen. 
clature. 

This, while it contains the mak- 
ings of a good idea, is a mischiev- 
ous provision which, if permitted 
to stand, will damage the interests 
of the legitimate advertiser and at 
the same time work only an imag- 
inary benefit to the consumer. It 
obviously has no place at all in a 
bill to protect the public health and 
to guard against false and mislead- 
ing advertising. 

Printers’ INK’s view as to the 
effect of this sort of thing is set 
forth on another page in a discus- 
sion of the proposed Huddleston 
Bill. 

The issue will be fought out be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee and perhaps on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Thus the reputable manufactur- 
ers still have some ground to cover 
in relation to the Copeland Bill. 
But they have covered a great deal 
as it is. They and the leading pub- 
lishers who have been in the thick 
of the fight all along are to be 
congratulated upon the success of 
their efforts, 


+ 


Fairchild, Vice-President, 
Kimball, Hubbard & Powel 


Willard Fairchild has joined Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powel, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president and 
art director. He formerly was art direc- 
tor for Fuller & Smith & Ross, pre- 
viously having been with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 


+ 


Has Mason-Neilan Account 


The Mason-Neilan Regulator Company, 
Boston, pressure regulators and control 
instruments, has placed its advertising 
account with the K. R. Sutherland Com- 
pany, of that city. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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T is a noteworthy fact that the circula- 
tion of the Washington (D. C.) Star 
—Evening and Sunday—covering so 
completely, not only the city of Wash- 
ington but the 25-mile shopping area 
into Maryland and Virginia, has been 
ATTAINED and is MAINTAINED 
solely upon the character of and interest 
in The Star as a newspaper. Achieved 
entirely without resort to promotional 
expediencies. It is circulation inspired 
by reader confidence and _ continued 
through reader interest, growing in 
volume as the market grows in popula- 
tion. 


This explains the great volume of Star 
advertising—in which lineage in the Star 
exceeds the total lineage of all four of 
the other Washington Newspapers day 
after day. Profitable to advertisers be- 


cause of The Star’s conceded place 
in the daily life of this populous and 
prosperous market. Resultful advertis- 
ing, because it takes your message 
directly into the homes, where it shares 
reader interest and reader confidence 
with the day’s news. 


The Washington Star should be on 
your advertising schedule for 1934. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 





U. S. Asks 200,000 How to Better 


Railroad Service 


Mr. Eastman Wants to Know Many Things with View to Securing 
Co-ordinated Improvement 


O study of passenger trans- 

portation services can be 
considered complete that fails to 
take into account the wants and 
recommendations of those who 
travel. It is for the purpose of 
providing those who use various 
forms of passenger agencies with 
an opportunity to make their de- 
sires known that a Passenger Bal- 
lot has been distributed to 200,000 
representative American travelers 
by Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation. 

The ballot was prepared by the 
Co-ordinator’s Section of Trans- 
portation Service of which John 
R. Turney is director. Mr. Turney 
was formerly vice-president of the 
traffic and law departments of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Lines. The basic objective of the 
Section of Transportation Service 
is by investigation, assembly and 
analysis to recommend ways and 
means by which transportation ser- 
vice can be improved with a view 
to greater economy and more effi- 
cient and attractive service, better 
adapted to present-day conditions. 
It is hoped to centralize and co- 
ordinate the efforts in this direc- 
tion which carriers are making in- 
dividually. The passenger survey 
is one of its four major studies. 

Specifically the passenger traffic 
investigation pertains to the use of 
various agencies for passenger 
transportation, their relative popu- 
lar appeal, the proper sphere of 
each and the possibilities which lie 
in co-ordination. Consideration is 
being given to new equipment and 
devices for the handling of pas- 
senger traffic and studies will be 
made of experiments in the mod- 
ernization of service made by indi- 
vidual carriers in various parts of 
the country. An important part of 
the work is an attempt to uncover 
and measure new markets for pas- 
senger traffic that may be developed. 

The Passenger Ballot is one of 
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several inquiry forms that are be- 
ing distributed to transportation 
users or to those who view pas- 
senger service from the travelers’ 
point of view. Other inquiry forms 








IMPROVED STATION SERVICE 


What changes or improvements in railroad 
passenger service before departure or at sta- 
tions of departure would make it more usa- 
ble and attractive? In the list that follows, 
check those items that you consider impor- 
tant in connection with your own travel. 

L. Delivery of tickets to home or office. 

&. Comaey and Seiphiinen on aes & San 








3. Free delivery of and luggage to owt 
train. 





. Better maintained toilets in smaller stations. 





. More attractive station interiors. 
. Better information service 

7. Intelligible train announcing 

8. Simplified time tables. 
. Any other suggestions: 











OmOmooo 








} 
| 
| 








The “Passenger Ballot” is a booklet 
from which this is a page 


have been sent to privately owned 
travel bureaus, newspapers ‘and 
magazines carrying travel and re- 
sort sections or similar depart- 
ments, advertising agencies han- 
dling transportation accounts, and 
sales managers for leading busi- 
nesses. It is in the light of the re- 
turns so gathered that the studies 
being made of the various pas- 
senger a will be analyzed. 
The 200,000 ballots have been so 
distributed as to give every sec- 
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tion of the country an adequate 
“vote.” The groups selected to re- 
ceive the ballots are regarded as 
representative of all types of trav- 
elers. The allotment of ballots to 
various groups is as follows: 

87,500 Members of Automobile 
Clubs—(distribution was arranged 
through the American Automobile 
Association in co-operation with 
thirty-nine leading motor clubs 
throughout the country. About 
every tenth person on the member- 
ship rolls of these clubs will re- 
ceive a ballot). 

40,000 Coach passengers on trains 
—(distribution handled by thirty- 
three railroad systems). 

9,000 Pullman passengers on 
trains—(distribution handled by the 
Pullman Company). 

20,000 Traveling salesmen and 
sales managers—(distribution ar- 
ranged through various traveling 
salesmen’s associations). 

12,000 College students—(distri- 
bution to representative groups in 
ninety-seven universities and col- 
leges arranged through Depart- 
ments of Economics and Journal- 
ism). 

8,500 Known European and do- 
mestic “Tour” travelers—(distri- 
bution handled by two leading 
travel bureaus). 

6,000 Buyers for department 
stores and specialty shops. 

5,500 Newspaper and magazine 
editors. 

2,000 Authorities on rural life. 

1,500 Educators. 

1,000 Advertising men. 

600 Members of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 

The balance have been distributed 
to a variety of miscellaneous lists. 

The ballot was prepared and de- 
signed by E. M. Johnson, assistant 


- 


Jonsen Joins Boone 
A. R. Jonsen, for the last year mer- 
chandising manager of the San Francisco 
Examiner, has joined the San Francisco 
sales staff of the Rodney E. Boone Or- 
ganization. 


“Spirits” Appoints Kilroe 
Thomas F. Kilroe has been appointed 


business manager of Spirits, New York. 
He formerly was with the Gillette Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 
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to the Director of the Section of 
Transportation Service, who is in 
charge of the passenger service 
study. Mr. Johnson, formerly chair- 
man of the University of Minne- 
sota, Department of Journalism, for 
the last four years was a vice-pres- 
ident of one of the country’s larg- 
est travel bureaus. During this time 
he engaged in an intensive study of 
problems relating to passenger 
transportation. 

In the development of the ballot, 
Mr. Johnson was assisted by other 
members of the Section of Trans- 
portation Service. The questions 
selected were from a list compiled 
from suggestions or criticism most 
frequently made by railway pas- 
sengers. The experience of com- 
mercial concerns in the conduct of 
similar undertakings was carefully 
analyzed in connection with the 
preparation and distribution of the 
ballot. 

The ballot was enlivened by the 
addition of artwork to increase the 
interest of recipients. The sketches 
were made by an artist from the 
advertising art department of one 
of the Washington newspapers. The 
cost was trifling and has done much 
to increase the attention value. All 
the sketches of streamlined pas- 
senger cars are based on equipment 
that has been or is being built. 

The returns will be punched on 
tabulating machine cards and will 
be classified for analysis of re- 
gions, occupations, and sex. From 
the results of the carrier surveys 
and the replies to passengers’ ques- 
tionnaires will be prepared recom- 
mendations based on the ability of 
the transportation agencies to pro- 
vide passenger service adjusted to 
the standards desired by those who 
travel. 


4 
With Doremus 


George A, Erickson, for the last three 
years with Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
has joined Doremus & Company, New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


“Forbes” Elects Elworthy 
A. B. Elworthy, Mid-Western manager 
of Forbes at Detroit, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of Middle West- 
ern advertising. 
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The Automotive a 
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World leadership in automotive advertisis 
demonstrates not only the ability of Th 
Detroit News to cover America’s fourth markt 
effectively but also points to the potential salt 
opportunities the Detroit trading area offe1 
advertisers. 

The preference shown The Detroit News } 
automotive advertisers was based upon i 
known capacity for reaching the purchasis 
power homes of Detroit and the concentratic 
of Detroit News circulation in the home. 

More than 71% of the financially able hom 
of Detroit take The News and 76% of tiew york 
circulation of the News is home delivered } 
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usive Detroit News carriers. The Detroit 
ws is therefore counsel to the whole family, 
ich must be consulted when the purchase of 
thing so important as an automobile or other 
omotive product is involved. 


The large volume of automotive linage 
ied in 1933 by The News shows also the 
ndamental buying capacity of Detroiters. 
o other industry is so good a judge of 
roit’s sales opportunities and media as the 
omotive, for Detroit is its home. When this 
lustry chooses to advertise so substantially in 
pit, it is because Detroit offers economical 
results. The increase in automobile sales in 
roit in 1933 demonstrates the wisdom of 
omotive advertisers both in their choice of 
ket and newspaper. 


The year 1934 willbe a good year for 
troiters — The Detroit News invites adver- 
ers to test the economical sales possibilities of 
great market by concentrating in the home 


wspaper. 





Total Automotive Advertisin g 


the Year 1933 in Detroit 
(As Given by Media Records) 
944,212 lines 
578,587 lines 
554,755 lines 
*Not including American Weekly 


he Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


ew York Office: I. A. Klein, Inc., 50 East 42nd St. 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Ave. 








Essentials in Using Small Space 


Lots of White, Minimum of Copy and Open Technique in Illustrations 
Necessary 


H. K. McCann Company M. B. H. 
Frankrurt A/M 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Many thanks for yours of Decem- 
ber 5 and the information you so 
kindly supplied. 

There is one other subject on 
which I should appreciate a list of 
articles and that is “Effective Use of 
Small Space Advertising” or similar 
subjects. 


RINTERS’ INK has always 

been alive to the importance of 
small-space advertising. In many 
instanc s it has seen the advertiser 
who started out with a couple of 
inches grow into the man who 
eventually used full pages. Al- 
though during boom times certain 
media professed rather to despise 
the small-space advertisers, those 
publications which had any roots 
in the historical past were chary 
of discouraging this type of adver- 
tising. 3 

Small space is particularly im- 
portant today for quite a different 
reason than has governed its use 
during the last three years. 





Connoisseur! 
JULIAN 


Their Selection, 
Care, and Service 
Be guided by the men who knows! 


arts of wining and dining. He tells 





about wines — the vintages, what 
kinds to buy, howto care for them, 
when to serve them correctly. $2 








Some years ago, perhaps even 
eight or ten, an article appeared in 
Printers’ Ink on this subject which 
so sticks in my mind that I should 
be willing to pay a good price to get 
hold of it. A number of striking ex- 
amples of small-space display adver- 
tising were included and it is this 
which I require rather than any dis- 
cussion as to the theory of small- 
space advertising. 


E. H. Douctas. 


Since 1930 small advertisements 
have offered the manufacturer who 
cannot afford larger units an op- 
portunity to keep his name before 
the public and to keep his adver- 
tising messages going on consis- 
tently. 

Today, however, they are really 
of most value because of the 
chance they give the manufacturer 
who has not done any advertising 
at all, or at least not any adver- 
tising recently, to get under way 
with his selling plans although his 
appropriation may be limited. 

Mr. Douglas speaks of the 
“theory of small-space advertis- 
ing.” Such advertising lends itself 
very little to theory because its de- 
mands are rigid, although limited. 
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Beautiful new chrysanthemum - 

flowered Calendula Sunshine, pkt. 
worth 25¢ for only 10c postpaid. 
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Peanut-Fed 

in Ole Virginny 
@ Once you taste Amber Brand Deviled Smith- 
field Ham you'll go ‘‘um-m,"" it’s so good. 
Made from portly F. P.V."s, peanut-fed in 
ole Virginny — the meat spiced and heavily 
smoked with the woods of apple, hickory and 
oak in a curing process that takes a year — 
this famous delicacy gets a tremendous hand 
wherever it is served. 
Ask your grocer or delicatessen for Amber 
Brand Deviled Smithfield Ham—sublime for 
sandwiches, canapes, or salads—a piquant flavor 
enchantment in any one of a thousand recipes. 
Write for recipes., The Smithfield Ham and 
Products Co., Inc., Smithfield, Va. 


Amber Brand DEVILED™ 


Smithfield Ham 


* F.P.V. (frst pigs of Virginia) 
In using advertisements see page 6 











The first demand is a wise use 
of white space. Now to speak of 
the plentiful use of white space in 
the limits of two or three inches, 
may sound a little overdrawn but 
the fact remains that really effec- 
tive small advertisements show a 
remarkably clever planning of copy 
and illustrations in relation to the 
area they occupy. 

There is only one way that an 
advertiser can learn the lesson of 
white space and that is* by con- 
tinual practice, backed by a study 
of the best examples of small-space 
advertising—such as those illus- 
trated herewith, for example. 

Writing copy for small adver- 
tisements is an art in itself, closely 
akin to the art of writing sales 
messages and telegrams. The copy 
must be short, informative, crisp. 
‘here is no chance for verbal 
pyrotechnics, no chance for super- 
latives, no chance for frills. The 
shorter the message—so long as it 
tells the sales story—the better. 

While not essential, illustrations 
do add to the interest of small ad- 
vertisements. Halftones in adver- 
tisements under three inches in 
height and in any small space in 
newspapers are not to be desired. 


Your hair—like Caesar’s wife— 
must be above suspicion — without 
hint of stale tobacco fumes or that 
persistent bete noire, perspiration 
odor. Let your hairdresser apply fra- 
grant Houbigant Lotion Individuelle! 
Choice of 15 famous odeurs—50c an application. 


HOUBIGANT 


LOTION INDIVIDUELLE 











There are isolated examples of 
companies that are using halftones 
in areas as limited as one inch deep 
but these cannot be called success- 
ful. 

The illustrations should be done 
in line in a reasonably bold tech- 
nique so that there is plenty of 
contrast of black and white masses. 
Here again the advertiser will 
learn more by studying the exam- 
ples of others and by practice than 
he can possibly learn out of a 
book. 

Small space rewards those who 





“"QUARIZQ- 
Something nz 
definitely new in Overcoat material 
See Our Ad on Page 24 


KASKEL & KASKEL 


$67 Fifth Ave. + 3 East 46th St. 
NEW YORK 
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know how to use it wisely. There 
are companies who have been con- 
sistent users of small advertise- 
ments year after year and who 
could not be induced to use larger 
ones. There are other companies 


+. 
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which do not use small areas skil- 
fully with the result that they are 
not getting the most out of their 
space. 

Certainly, it is far better to use 
small space than no space at all. 


+ 


New Baking Powder 


ONE-YEAR advertising cam- 

paign is being conducted in 
two Southern cities, Charlotte, 
N. C., and Nashville, Tenn., on 
Dairio, a new brand of baking 
powder which the Snow King Bak- 
ing Company, of Cincinnati, is in- 
troducing. 

Dairio is being backed by news- 
paper advertising in both cities. 
Copy will appear every week over 
a fiity-two-week period. 

The new product has what is 
claimed to be a new departure in 
the manufacture of baking powder, 


New Car Card Business 


in New Orleans 

Transportation Advertisers, Inc., has 
been organized at New Orleans to take 
over the handling of advertising space in 
all public transportation vehicles operated 
by the New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
in New Orleans. 

J. Earle Owings is president of the 
new business. He was formerly with 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., which had been 
handling this space. 

The new company will also handle the 
resale of space at all points of traveling 
concentration, such as waiting rooms, 
bridges and bridge approaches. 


Whalen to Join Liquor Group 

Grover Whalen will become chairman 
of the board of the Schenley Affiliated 
Corporations, New York, after January 
15 when his resignation as general man- 
ager of John Wanamaker of New York 
is effective. Mr. Whalen, who is pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of New 
York, also has tendered his resignation 
as New York Administrator of the NRA. 


LeLong Appoints Toledo Agency 


Lucien LeLong, Inc., perfumes and 
cosmetics, Chicago, has appointed the 
Sun Advertising ;——., Toledo, to 
handle its advertising account. 


Gets Tussy Cosmetic Account 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York, has 
appointed Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, 
Inc., New York, as its advertising agency 
for the Tussy line of cosmetics. 


since it contains dried buttermilk 
as a base. 

Practically 100 per cent distribu- 
tion has been secured in both 
cities and the sale is progress- 
ing most satisfactorily, it is re- 
ported. 

Other cities are being selected for 
marketing campaigns. Dairio copy 
will enter a third city early this 
month. 

Dairio is protected by patents 
originally taken out by the late Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley and those re- 
cently applied for by Snow King. 


. 
Hirshon-Garfield Changes 


Name 


Louis de Garmo, a vice- president of 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New York, has 
secured a partnership in the firm, the 
name of which has been changed to 
Hirshon, Garfield & de Garmo, Inc. 

This cganey has obtained the account 
of the Merit Associated Hosiery Mills, 
New York. magazine campaign with 
local newspaper tie-ups is planned. 


Agate Club Elects 


Harry J. Hurlbut, of Redbook, was 
named president of the Agate Club of 
Chicago at its annual election, succeeding 
Harry L. Townsend. Other new officers 
are: Vice-president, B. E. Newman, 
ae —t. Company; secretary, 
Cc Enzinger, The New Yorker; trea- 
ae H. L. Belke, Meredith Publishing 
Company, and, assistant secretary, C. E. 
Lovejoy, Jr., ‘Sales Management. 


New York Office for Scheck 


The Scheck Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., has opened a New York 
office at 500 Fifth Avenue. David 
Greenfield, formerly account executive 
for Yarrington & Ceder, will be man- 
ager. 


Appoints Tyson-Rumrill 
The Rochester Bunging oS mens 

Company, Inc., Rochester, ha 
appointed Tyson-Rumrill, are = 
that city, to direct its advertising account. 
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during the dour days of 1933. 
The Free Press was the only 
Detroit newspaper to show a 
= gain in general advertising dur- 
mat ing the year, The GAIN was 
= 2.4%. The first evening news- 
paper shows a loss of 3.8%; the 
second evening newspaper, in- 
rs cluding its subsidiary magazine, 
shows a loss of 16.4%, All 
figures from Media Records, 
Inc, A prophecy ... we shall 
do much better in 1934, 
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Beer Census in Philadelphia 


Personalities Figure in Esslinger’s Campaign 


FTER the style of the “Inquir- 

ing Reporter,” representatives 
of the Esslinger Brewing Company 
set out to find out what beer Phila- 
delphians liked—and why. The re- 
turns were highly flattering to 
Esslinger and a newsy advertising 
campaign, with plenty of names 
and pictures, resulted. This is the 
way the census was taken: 

A news reporter and a news 
photographer were sent out, and at 
a busy corner set up a ballot box. 
They stopped passersby; asked 
them point-blank : “Who is making 
the best beer in Philadelphia?” 
Photographs were taken of the 
crowds surrounding the reporter. 
Individual photographs were made 
of a few of the men who made fa- 
vorable comment about Esslinger’s. 

Newspaper advertising featured 
one locality at a time, with headline 
such as “At 15th & Market Streets 
71 Men Out of 95 Said Esslinger’s 
Are Making the Best Beer.” Then 
a large reproduction of the group 
picture and three or four smaller 
ones of the individuals who testi- 
fied, with their names and addresses 
and their beer comment quoted. 

One paragraph from the text 
gives an idea of this brewer’s mer- 
chandising platform: 

“More proof of the wisdom of 
the Esslinger Policy..that ‘Quality 
Counts.’ Esslinger’s is not a ‘price 
football.’ Esslinger’s Quality will 
never be lowered to meet a price. 
We believe in the Public. We know 
that when a man compares Essling- 
er’s King Pin with other beers, he’s 
bound to say Esslinger’s is better. 
And that’s what hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are saying. Just com- 
pare Esslinger’s and see for yourself 
why—Everyone Says ‘Esslinger’s 
are making the best beer.’ ” 

Other mediums tied up with the 
newspaper campaign. Twenty-four- 
sheet posters displayed the slogan 
and it was repeated every weekday 
night from a Philadelphia radio 
broadcasting station. Window cards 
and counter cutouts duplicating 
the poster were sent to every dealer 


and taproom in the city’s area. 

The street-corner polls were dis- 
continued when repeal became ef- 
fective on December 6 and the 
newspaper advertising has since 
been directed toward popularizing 
the brewery’s new high-powered 





CITY-WIDE POLL SHOWS BEER TREND! 





32 MEN out of 46 


Are vou fallow ung the After tater 





de you lhe best?" Thirtytwe Mew replied : ~Baalinger's.” 
Thin shows that it pays to meintnin highest qualiey in 














EVERYONE SAYS 


Lsstingers 
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beer, bearing the new Repeal Beer 
label. The straw vote campaign has 
been continued on the radio and on 
outdoor displays. 

Beginning this month, the re- 
porter and photographer will re- 
sume operations, the inquiry being 
directed at Philadelphia's prefer- 
ence in full-strength beer. 

The purpose back of the cam- 
paign has been to crystallize all 
the talk about beer on the street 
and in homes, so that a real brand 


consciousness would be developed. 





How to Prepare Questions for 
Consumer Research 


Intelligence Tests Are in Disrepute among Psychologists 


By Henry C. Link, Ph. D. 


Head of Market Surveys, The Psychological Corporation 


O see good advertising men, 

like my friend Aesop Glim, and 
Kenneth Groesbeck, arguing about 
intelligence tests, is interesting for 
at least one psychologist. Mr. 
Groesbeck delivers a diatribe on a 
concept of intelligence tests current 
among psychologists fifteen years 
ago. Mr. Glim gives us a very 
learned discourse on the real mean- 
ing of intelligence tests. His arti- 
cle reminds me of my ambitious 
attempt in the Atlantic Monthly 
back in 1920 to answer the ques- 
tion: What is Intelligence? At 


that time, there was far more dis- 
agreement among psychologists in 
regard to the meaning of these 


wonderful instruments for testing 
intelligence than there is today. 

Today, most psychologists agree 
that the so called general intel- 
ligence tests measure only a limited 
aspect of intelligence. Even the 
term, intelligence tests, is in dis- 
repute among psychologists, and 
the I.Q. or intelligence quotient is 
used with a very limited meaning. 
One thing which all psychologists 
agree on is that intelligence tests 
measure scholastic capacity or the 
ability to make progress along gen- 
eral educational lines. Therefore, 
intelligence tests are commonly re- 
garded and designated as tests of 
scholastic capacity. There are now 
hundreds of different tests for 
measuring other aspects of intel- 
ligence. 

Psychologists know, as well as 
other people, that scholastic capac- 
ity and education are not synony- 
mous with intelligence generally. 
In fact, the most comprehensive of 
many experiments by psychologists 
in this field has just been con- 
cluded, with startling results. This 
is a ten-year study conducted by 
the Psychology Division of the 
Educational Research Institute of 


Teachers College, under the direc- 
tion of that renowned psychologist, 
E. L. Thorndike. Twenty-five hun- 
dred fourteen-year-old school chil- 
dren were tested in 1922, and their 
educational and vocational progress 
was closely followed during the 
subsequent ten years. Among the 
results recently announced were 
the following : 

A general intelligence (scholastic 
aptitude) test requiring an hour or 
less was more accurate in predict- 
ing educational success during the 
ensuing ten years, than were the 
records of eight years progress in 
school preceding the time at which 
the test was given. 

There was no significant corre- 
lation between the standing of 
these children in the scholastic 
aptitude test and their vocational 
success during the next ten years. 

There was no significant corre- 
lation between the educational rec- 
ords of these children and their 
vocational success. 


A Comment on Our 
Educational System 


In brief, whereas the general in- 
telligence or scholastic aptitude 
test was very accurate in predict- 
ing progress in later education, 
neither the test nor educational suc- 
cess were found to have any im- 
portant bearing on success in later 
life. What a comment on “gen- 
eral” or scholastic intelligence, and 
on our educational system this is. 
Indeed, this experiment is loaded 
with dynamite for our educational 
system generally, and for our loose 
concepts of what constitutes an 
educated or an intelligent person. 
Much will be heard about it during 
the next few years. 

But what has all this to do with 
advertising? Only this—that psy- 
chologists are in a position to give 
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Miss Attce M. Cutxp, Chair- 
man of the Cooking Commit- 
tee of the National Committee 
for Studying the Quality and 
Palatability of Meat . . . Asso- 
ciate Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics in charge of the Food 
Department at the University 
of Ticneuen . «+ @ National 
authority on meats. 


Miss Ruta Atwater, Direc- 
tor of Home Economics of the 
National Canners Association 

. a national authority on 


canned foods. 


Dr. Nrna Stmmonps Esti11, 
Associate Professor at Johns 
Hopkins University . . . Co- 
worker of Dr. McCollum . . . 
and now investigating the nu- 
tritive properties of fruits . . . 
a national authority on nu- 
trition. 





Nationally known 

FoopD SPECIALISTS will publish 
in MCCALL’s their original 
findings on Food Problems 


CCALL’S Homemaking section 
M now becomes a clearing hous 
for these experts on food, bringing t 
the women on McCall Street the new 
est authoritative findings from the 
laboratories of science. 

In this new departure in magazin 
editing McCall’s goes direct to the 
original authoritative sources of fact 
Instead of the modest output of one 
general food and equipment labore’ 
tory, McCall’s takes advantage of the 
greatest laboratories in the country... 
dozens of them. . . from great univer 
sity research laboratories to the spe 
cialized research of the manufactures 
whose investigations on particula’ 
subjects are far more exhaustive and 
continuous than any general laborz 
tory could afford. 

Deciding first on the fields to be ex’ 
plored, and the food questions that 
need answering, McCall’s is seeking 
out and inviting the foremost expert 
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to come and work in McCall’s labora- 
tory. In association with McCall’s 


own experts, and aided by the re- 


sources of university and private 
laboratories, they will report the solu- 
tions to the particular questions in a 
series of articles. 

\lready McCall’s has announced 
to its readers these authorities: 

First Guest Editor: ALice M. Cuitp 
in a series of articles on the cheaper 
cuts of meat. 

Second Guest Editor: Miss Rutu 
ATWATER in a series of articles on 
canned vegetables. 


Third Guest Editor: Dr. Nina Sim- 
monps EstILt in a series of articles 
on all-year-round fruits. 

Fourth Guest Editor: Mrs. LUELLA 
MortTENSON in a series of articles on 


cheese. 


Saran Frecp Seuuwt, McCall’s Director of 
Foods and Household Management, under 
whose direction this program is being planned. 


Bevtan V. Grttaspre, our resident editor in 
charge of McCall’s Experimental Kitchen, with 
whom these Guest Editors are working. 


Dr. E. V. McCorzum of Johns 
Hopkins University, co-dis- 
coverer of the fourth vitamin, 
McCall’s consultant and con- 
tributing editor on subjects of 
diet and health, and the prop- 
erties of foods in preventing 
deficiency diseases. 


So r 
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to advertising men vocabularies 
which fall within the comprehen- 
sion of people on different levels 
of intellectual or educational 
achievement. After all, advertis- 
ing must communicate its ideas 
through words, and even a very 
shrewd, very capable buyer may 
have a limited vocabulary. The 
comprehension vocabularies of peo- 
ple, that is words whose meaning 
is understood even though the 
words may not be frequently used, 
are as follows: 


INK Jan. 11, 1934 
their vocabularies and their com- 
prehension of word meanings. 
Psychologists are becoming ac- 
customed to having their science ex- 
plained for them by advertisers and 
laymen. They should be pleased. 
as a matter of fact, since they have 
done such a poor job of it them- 
selves. The same issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK which contains the article 
by Aesop Glim, contains also a 
very amusing and penetrating arti- 
cle by John Dough, on Consumer 
Research. In this article Mr. 





Adult English Speaking Population 


99% of the population understands 
95% of the population understands 
75% of the population understands 


5400 words 
7200 words 
9000 words 


35% of the population understands 11,700 words 
3% of the population understands 13,500 words 





If the advertiser wants to be 
sure of using words which 75 per 
cent of the population will be 
familiar with, he can make sure by 
comparing his copy vocabulary 


with the vocabularies which psy- 
chologists have discovered through 


the tests they have given. The 
basis of the so called intelligence 
tests are the vocabulary tests. The 
Army Intelligence tests have been 
given to several million adults in 
the last three years. The American 
Council test has been given to over 
two million people in the last five 
years. The Psychological Corpora- 
tion has given a million and a half 
tests in schools during the last 
two years in a study of English 
Usage made under grants from the 
Carnegie Foundation. Many other 
studies have been made, directly or 
indirectly, involving the measure- 
ment of vocabularies and word 
comprehension among different 
people. ans 

Mr. Groesbeck does well to ridi- 
cule the hoary claim that the ma- 
jority of Americans have a mental 
age of fourteen years. He is right 
in claiming that the smartness and 
understanding of people is not fully 
measured by intelligence tests. But 
he overlooks the fact that what 
these tests do measure is very im- 
portant to advertising men, partic- 
ularly the intellectual levels of 
American society as measured by 


Dough points out dramatically the 
futility of such questions as: Why 
do you prefer this brand? Why 
did you buy this item? What do 
you like about this product? Why 
did you give up the brand you 
were using?, etc., etc. 

Psychologists have pointed out 
again and again the futility of 
questions like these as a means of 
discovering the reasons for peo- 
ple’s buying habits. My entire book 
on “The New Psychology of Sell- 
ing and Advertising” is really de- 
voted to this point. What is the 
New Psychology—not so new any 
more, but still new to many peo- 
ple who don’t understand it? It is 
the emphasis on what peorle do, 
as contrasted with what they think, 
or think they think. When we ask 
people why they buy a certain 
brand, that is the psychology of 
fifteen and fifty years ago, the 
introspective, rationalistic  psy- 
chology. 

In our own consumer research, 
we have averaged about one ques- 
tion in twenty of this kind. The 
rest have been questions about 
what did you do, what do you do, 
where did you do it, when did you 
do it, etc. Even in tests of adver- 
tising, the questions are nearly al- 
ways questions calling for a spe- 
cific or I don’t know answer. Such 
questions are just as impertinent as 
questions asking: Why did you 
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do it; but at least less annoying 
because even the housewife is often 
baffled by questions about her mo- 
tives. In fact, many of them will 
deliberately say: “How should I 
know” or “I haven’t the least 
idea.” The one influence which 
we have found, in experimental 
studies among 14,000 consumers, 
far more powerful than all other 
influences put together, is advertis- 
ing. And yet, if we were to judge 
by the reasons people give for their 
purchases, the influence of adver- 
tising would amount to from 2 per 
cent to 8 per cent. Sixty per cent 
is more nearly correct. From this 
difference, we may infer something 
as to the significance of the rea- 
sons which people give in rational- 
izing their buying habits. 

I do not mean to say that ques- 
tions asking why? are entirely use- 
less. They may have considerable 
significance, but their significance 
must be discovered by far more 
complicated processes than are ap- 
plied in the ordinary market study. 


> 
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The answers to such questions can- 
not, therefore, be taken at their 
face value. 

Aesop Glim is right in saying 
that psychologists (present com- 
pany excluded) are bashful and 
work for years checking and dou- 
ble checking before putting their 
conclusions in print. The whole 
subject of copy tests and consumer 
research is one on which psycholo- 
gists have had a great deal to say 
among themselves. However, judg- 
ing by the popular discussion and 
practice in these fields, it is time 
for psychologists to be more out- 
spoken.* Certainly, it seems a great 
intellectual and economic waste to 
be rehashing and discovering to- 
dav, what psychologists discovered 
and demonstrated fifteen years or 
more ago. 


*One of the most interesting of recent 
articles on this subject, ““A Psychological 
Approach to Market Research” by N. M. 
Balchin, has been published in London, 
by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in_ its publication, The 
Human Factor, November, 1933. 
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A Letter to Mr. Dough 


Joun Burcoyne, Jr. 
Commercial Engineer 
CINCINNATI 

Editor of Printers’ INK 

Thank you—Mr. John Dough !* 

I want to thank you, Mr. Dough, 
for, at last, recognizing the con- 
sumer survey, even though it is 
your “pet hate.” 

I have made a good many inter- 
views, Mr. Dough, and whenever 
I have talked with your curiously 
interested brethren, including those 
who say, “No, I am not interested,” 
“not today,” or “come some other 
time,” I have frequently attempted 
to explain the function and pur- 
pose of the consumer survey. 

The thought that was uppermost 
in my mind, being that in years to 
come, you—‘“the most important 
person in this cock-eyed world to 
all people who are engaged in ad- 


*“Consumer Research Is Pet Hate of 


This Householder,” Printers’ Inx, De- 


cember 21, 1933. 


vertising in any capacity—the 
Ultimate Consumer” would be bet- 
ter educated as to what goes on in 
advertising and “put you next to” 
some of the wastes that creep in 
to distribution costs, forcing you 
to pay from two to three times 
more for most of the products you 
buy, from time to time, than it 
costs to produce these products, for 
which you and your wife spend 
your hard-earned “dough.” 

And so, Mr. Dough, just when 
it looks like all is lost and con- 
sumer surveys are to be “shoved 
down the nearest elevator shaft,” 
you, after frankly admitting your 
amateur standing in advertising, go 
out and make an investigation of 
the buying motives of toothpaste 
that is acknowledged by “an old 
hand at the game” to have dis- 
closed one of the principal reasons 
consumers buy various brands of 
toothpaste. 

But, Mr. Dough, if you must be 
nasty, didn’t it occur to you that, 
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through the pages of Th 





HEN another arti- 

cle by Garet Garrett 
appears in the Post, men 
and women the country 
over talk to each other 
about it. Business men 
read and ponder. His 
penetrating analysis of 
current business gives 
them a new grip on their 
own problems. His in- 
sight in reporting the 
portents of politics helps 
to mold American opin- 
ion —because so many 
influential citizens read the Post. 

And Goodyear advertising in 
that same magazine commands 
the same attention. 

The first Goodyear advertise- 
ment appeared in the Post in 
1901, when tires at best were 
none too dependable, when 


Sculptor Betty Burroughs 


few car owners knew Goodyears. 

Today Goodyear fame is world- 
wide, Goodyear sales are out- 
standing. And Goodyear is quick 
to credit a substantial part of its 
success to its constant appear 
ance with leaders in every line 
in The Saturday Evening Post. 


THE SATURDAY 


‘AN AMERICAN 
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GOODYEAR TIRES 
COMMAND A NATIONAL 
MARKET 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


authorizes the publica- 
tion of this statement: 
“When we started to tell 
the world about Goodyear 
Tires 32 years ago, we 
turned to the foremost 
American magazine, The 
Saturday Evening Post. We 
have never deviated from 
our policy of giving the 
Post first place in our 
magazine advertising. And 
year by year the results 
have proved that our faith 
in the Post is well placed!” 
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“the horn-rimmed late 
considered Mrs. Dough’s 
“inane reason” for buying Golden- 
green Asparagus, as being one 
helluvan answer to his question 
and made a note of this on “the 
priceless piece of economic infor- 
mation given by Mrs. John Dough 


probably, 
lamented” 
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of Newfield Avenue, Stamford, 
Connecticut,” that in due time 
reached the offices of the advertis- 
ing agency? 

Needless to say, this report was 
probably discarded, as being one 
helluvan interview. 

JoHN Burcoyne, Jr. 


Death of Theodore Ellis 


HEODORE T. ELLIS, vice- 

president of the Chicago Daily 
News and manufacturer of print- 
ing press equipment, died of heart 
failure at London last week. He 
was sixty-six. 

Especially noted for his con- 
tributions to the development of 
modern newspaper production, Mr. 
Ellis was a leading authority in 
that field. He organized and headed 
the New England Fiber Blanket 
Company, largest manufacturer of 
press blankets in the world, and 
was engaged in establishing a 
British unit of this company when 
death came. 

Three years ago Mr. Ellis joined 
with Colonel Frank Knox in the 
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From Marco Morrow 
Tue Capper PuBLICATIONS 
Topeka, KANSAS 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Let me congratulate you again on the 
good job you are doing on the Tugwell 
Bill. I like your Jones Little Pigs edi- 
torial especially. 

Marco Morrow, 
Assistant Publisher. 


Providence Agency Adds Two 


Accounts 
The Taunton Oilcloth Company, Taun- 
ton, Mass., and the Enterprise Brewing 
Company, Fall River, Mass., have ap- 
pointed Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc., 
Providence, Rt to handle their adver- 
tising. 


F. J. Ryan Appointed 
Fred J. Ryan has been appointed 
manager of events at Cleveland’s new 
public auditorium and stadium. He for- 
merly was with the business departments 
of the New Orleans States and Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


On “Plastic Products” Staff 


Arthur W. Wright, for many years 
Eastern advertising representative of the 
American Paint Journal, has joined the 
staff of Plastic Products, New York. 


_ 


the Chicago Daily 
News, following the death of 
Walter A. Strong. As vice-presi- 
dent and director he devoted much 
of his time to the improvement of 
the mechanical departments of the 
newspaper. This was his second 
entry into newspaper publishing 
work. Several years previous he 
purchased the Telegram and Eve- 
ning Gazette of Worcester, Mass., 
and consolidated them in a single 
plant. He disposed of these prop- 
erties in 1925. 

He was also chairman of the 
board of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company and was a director 
of several other business enter- 
prises. 


+ 
Rejoins International Silver 


George Morrison has joined the In- 
ternational Silver Company, Meriden, 
Conn., as assistant advertising manager 
in the general advertising department. 
He formerly was with this company 
leaving in January, last year. In the 
meantime he was associated with the 
Charles Francis Press, New York. 


purchase of 


Represents Dental Paper 
Dougan & Bolle, who have been repre- 
senting the Pacific Dental Gazette in 
Chicago, also have been appointed to 
represent this publication in New York. 


, burke Golf Ele Elects Thorp 


H. Thorp, who for several years 
v been sales manager of the Burke 
Golf Company, Newark, Ohio, has been 
elected vice-president. 


Named by 
L. D. Schnabel has been appointed 
Eastern manager of The Paper Industry, 
Chicago, with headquarters at 18 East 
4ist Street, New York. 


Diller Joins Alden-Hauk 
Kendrick Welles Diller has joined 
Alden-Hauk, Inc., Boston, direct-adver- 
tising service. He was previously with 
the Sampson & Murdock Company. 


“Paper Industry” 
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4 
Here, from Dr. Starch’'s 
Survey, are the latest portan! 
facts on Readership, WEEKLY | | WEEKLY WEEKLY | 
Rates, and Incomes. , _ — | — 
Read the score. | while " 
an j vertisil 
1 ; z (See mete 11) From 
Present circulation (See note | 1,000,000 2,000,000+- 2,000,000+ 2,000,000+ 423,865 cost of 
guaranteed 
by the 
2 Present rate per page (See nore 1) 2400 Page rates 67°% ro 200°), more than Digest) $1460 as in tl 
that 1 
3 Percentage of reader families First Third Fourth Second and ¥ 
with inomes over $5000 an- 18.9%) 
nually. e xpen¢ 
livered 
4 Percentage of reader families First Second Fourth Third -+0- 
with incomes over $3000 an- 56.1°)) The p 
nually . 
posite 
5 Percentage of male readers in First Third Fourth Second wore ory, 
executive and professional (53.9%) show 7 
classes . 
major 
6 Percentage of total advertising Second Third First Fourth *--- for me 
seen per person per issue (39.3%) come 
rofess 
Cost per page per 1000 persons Second Third First Fourth sees P ' 
per $1000 income $0.87) tor rea 
in low 
8 Cost of visibility per black and First Third Second Fourth were your a 





white page per 1000 persons ($2.10) 
per $1000 income 










& Cost of ‘‘read some’ per black First Second Third Fourth ++. 
and white page per 1000 per- ($3.47) 
sons per $1000 income 












10 Cost of “read most"’ per black First Second Third Fourth -_-- 
and white page per 1000 per- ($6.35) 
sons per $1000 income 





NOTE I —Circulation and rate per page based on Standard Rate and Data Service. All other columns 
from Starch Report on Media Effectiveness and based on Starch method of determining average circulation 
and rate for the 12-month period. 


NOTE II — Weekly D is not mentioned in the Starch Survey. 
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this country always have been— 

and always will be—of vital im- 
portance to the buyer of advertising 
space. Each of them reaches a worth- 
while market. Each offers a sound ad- 
vertising value. 


Ts great weekly magazines of 








From year to year, however, as in the 
cost of raw materials, the values offered 
by these five great weeklies vary. And, 
as in the case of raw materials, we know 
that manufacturers have apportioned 
and will continue to apportion their 
expenditures according to the value de- 
livered today. 









The plain facts in the table on the op- 
posite page—unvarnished by glib the- 
ory, unpainted by promotional fancy— 
show The Literary Digest ahead in those 
major factors that add up into value 
for most advertisers—ahead in high in- 
come families, ahead in executive and 
professional readers, ahead in low cost 
for reaching these potential owners, and 
in low cost for getting them to read 
your advertising. 
















1s The Literary Digest 6 
2 Weekly A _ 
3 Weekly B 2 
4 Weekly C - 
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Te SCORE: 


First Places Second Places Third Places Fourth Places Points 
- - 30 
5 _ 19 
2 3 18 


Weekly D (Not ranked because not mentioned in Starch Survey) 


To give a picture of comparative value, first place is given four 
points, second place three, third place two, and fourth place one. 
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values of the great 
1934, we say .. “Look 
the facts be your guide 


The Extent of Digest Leadership 


The score shows six first places and two 
second places for The Digest. The Di- 
gest’s point score is 30 against the sec- 
ond weekly’s 19. Why is this? What 
has brought The Digest to be the peak 
value—the most economic “buy”—the 
lowest cost weekly on all those factors 
that point unerringly to advertising 
value in 1934? 


The answer is that The Digest delivers 
class circulation at mass rates. 


Now Consider the News 
Weeklies 


Dr. Starch’s figures clearly indicate the 
leadership of The Literary Digest 
among the four major weeklies, but do 
not show a comparison with Time, 
smart young newcomer among national 
weeklies. We therefore offer three com- 
parisons of value between The Digest 
and the three other news weeklies, on 
the following page. 





1 5 13 
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ow Consider 


THE 


ews Weeklies 


First, it is interesting to note what one 
dollar buys in the four news weeklies. 
Here are the number of page advertise- 
ments delivered for every dollar you in- 
vest: The Literary Digest 417; in Time 
290; in News-Week 286; in Business 
Week 92. 

Second, consider the cost of reaching 
high income families through the vari- 
ous news weeklies: 

According to Dr. Starch’s figures, 561,- 
000 Digest reader families have incomes 
over $3000 yearly. The total combined 
circulation of Time (423,865), Busi- 
ness Week (75,204), and News-Wecek 
(50,000) is 549,069. One page in The 
Digest costs $2400. A page in the three 
other news weeklies costs $2450. 

Hence, in The Digest you can reach, at 
lower cost, more families with better 
than $3000 incomes than the other 
three news weeklies have circulation! 
Even if the entire circulation of the 
other three weeklies boasted incomes of 
$3000 or better, the advertiser would 
still reach more high income families in 


The Digest at lower cost, and have a 
bonus of 439,000 Digest reader families 
absolutely free. 

Third, consider the cost of reaching 
executives and professional men through 
the news weeklies: 


According to Dr. Starch’s figures, 687,- 
112 Literary Digest readers are execu- 
tives or are engaged in the professions. 
The total combined circulation of the 
other three news weeklies is 549,069. 
Hence, in The Literary Digest, for less 
money, you can reach 138,043 more ex- 
ecutives and professional people than 
the other three weeklies have circulation. 
We repeat, that all five of the largest 
weeklies offer sound value to adver- 
tisers. Talking generalities, any good 
salesman can prove any one of them the 
outstanding “buy.” In the light of plain 
facts, however, The Digest obviously 
has the edge in 1934. So, in making up 
your schedules, we say “Buy all five.” 
But, in apportioning your space, we say 
“Look at all five—and let the facts be 
your guide.” 


Talk to the MONIED MILLION 


for “<¢ apiece in 


“Literary Digest 
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And Now the Huddleston Bill 


The Gentleman from Alabama Pulls One Out of the Hat 


OR many years Representative 

Huddleston of Alabama _ has 
had the idea that consumers ought 
to buy by specifications instead of 
brands. Like Professor Lynd, 
whose proposals were discussed in 
these columns recently, he thinks 
that the consumer would be well 
served if the Bureau of Standards 
did his or her buying. 

With this in mind, take a look 
at this bill which Representative 
Huddleston has introduced several 
times and again re-introduced in 
the opening session of Congress on 
January 3. 


H.R. 6213 
A BILL 

To prevent frauds in commerce, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Bureau 
of Standards is authorized to adopt 
and prescribe marks indicating the 
quality, durability, usefulness, size, 
strength, grade, quantity, composi- 
tion, origin, date and process of pro- 
duction, weight and measure of all 
of the subjects of commerce, and to 
adopt regulations for the use of 
such marks thereon or therewith. 

SEC. 2. It shall be unlawful to 
place in interstate commerce any 
subject of commerce without having 
complied with the regulations, if any, 
applicable thereto which may have 
heen adopted under the authoriza- 
tion of the first section of this Act. 

SEC. 3. It shall be unlawful for 
any dealer, or any person who has 
acquired same for the purpose of re- 
sale, to remove from any subject of 
commerce any mark placed thereon 
in compliance with this Act. 

SEC. 4. Violations of this Act 

shall be punishable by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years 
and a fine of not more than $5,000, 
either or both. 
_ Mr. Huddleston is an able and 
intelligent man—so much so that 
one wonders if he thoroughly ana- 
lyzed his proposal. 


Here is a chance for bureaucracy 
to control industry with a venge- 
ance. 

Lest there be any mistake about 
the purposes of this bill, a state- 
ment prepared by Representative 
Huddleston makes the point clear. 

“My branding bill,” he says, 
“has been before several previous 
Congresses beginning in 1921. It 
authorized the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to adopt symbols indicating 
the quality, grade, etc., of articles 
of commerce, and to adopt regula- 
tions for the use of such symbols. 
It makes it unlawful to place any 
article in interstate commerce not 
bearing the symbol prescribed by 
the Bureau (of Standards) indi- 
cating its grade, etc., or for any 
distributor to remove such symbol 
before sale to a consumer. 

“The purpose of the bill is to 
secure for the consumer informa- 
tion on quality of the articles of- 
fered for sale. It would extend 
the doctrine of ‘let the seller be- 
ware’ into other fields than the 
stock market. By the Securities 
Act we have endeavored to secure 
for the investors information on 
stocks offered for sale. There is 
still stronger reason for securing 
this information for the consumers 
of articles of merchandise and par- 
ticularly on clothing, food and 
other necessaries of life. 

“The principle is not only sound 
from the standpoint of fair and 
honest dealing, but as a wide eco- 
nomic application. Under our pres- 
ent practice, the overhead cost of 
doing business ranges from 30 per 
cent to 75 per cent, much of which 
is expended in sheer economic 
waste. When it becomes possible 
for a consumer to look at an article 
and discern its usefulness, etc., all 
that part of the cost of distribution 
spent in inducing him to accept one 
article instead of another of equal 
value will be saved. The effect 
which the passage of the bill will 
have on trade-marks, trade-names, 
going business, good-will, and all 
those other monopolistic elements, 
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which do much to hinder distribu- 
tion and afford the means whereby 
the public is exploited, will be tre- 
mendous.” 

Thus it appears that to Repre- 
sentative Huddleston one of the 
greatest costs of distribution is 
money which has been spent in in- 
ducing a person to accept a certain 
brand of known quality and of 
known origin because it bears the 
name of a reputable leader. 

He might get some very excel- 
lent information on this subject if 
he would go to an able Government 
employee, namely, Wroe Alderson 
of the Department of Commerce, 
who was so active in making the 
St. Louis survey. It is Mr. Alder- 
son’s firm conviction that one of 
the biggest wastes in distribution 
today is consumer indecision—the 
time the consumer uses in recog- 
nizing a brand. He proved this by 
an investigation. 

Those facts are available to Rep- 
resentative Huddleston. He had 
better look them up. 


—_ 


Ruling Expected on Radio 
Advertising of Liquor 


Advertising of hard liquor over the 
radio is anticipated to be the subject 
of a special ruling by the Federal Radio 
Commission. It is reported that one possi- 
bility might be the recommendaticn by 
the Commission for the revocation of 
licenses of stations which permit such 
advertising to be broadcast. Such broad- 
cast advertising, originating in one State 
and broadcast to a dry State, would, it 
is said, be a violation of law. 


Cigar Account to Mears 
Agency 
The F. R. Rice Mercantile Cigar Com- 


pany, St. Louis, has appointed Mortimer 
W. Mears, Inc., St. Louis, advertising 
agency to handle its advertising. News- 
papers will be used. 


Joins Gravure Service 
Euclid M. Covington, formerly of the 
Hearst Organization in New York, has 
joined the colored rotogravure depart- 
gent of Gravure Service, Inc., New 
fork. 


Appoints Billingslea 
The Florida Grower, Tampa, has ap- 
pointed J. C. Billingslea Company, Chi- 
cago, as its Western advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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One wonders whether the Rep- 
resentative realizes that when the 
Government itself buys certain 
merchandise through the Bureau of 
Standards, it specifies a quality as 
good as a certain advertised brand. 
Thus it is a common practice when 
the Government buys ether for its 
hospitals to designate its quality 
by specifying “Squibb or equiva- 
lent.” 

We believe that Mr. Huddleston 
will agree that Squibb makes pretty 
good ether. The Government thus 
goes to a private manufacturer 
who, over the years, has built a 
reputation for his products in or- 
der to designate quality. Does Mr. 
Huddleston propose to scrap all 
this quality which has been built 
into various articles of merchandise 
over the years by manufacturers 
who have been proud to put their 
names on what they make? 

The purposes of this bill explain 
why so many manufacturers and 
publishers object to the grading 
provision in the new Copeland Bill. 


+ 


E. M. Sterling Joins 


Benton & Bowles 

Edward M. Sterling has joined Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, where he will work on the Best 
Foods account. For many years vice- 
president of the former George L. Dyer 
Company, he later became president of 
McMullen, Sterling & Chalfant. More 
recently Mr. Sterling has been with the 
Borden Company. 


E. J. Gants with Fawcett 


Publications 
Edward J. Gants has joined the New 
York staff of Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
He was formerly Eastern advertising 
manager of College Humor and, at one 
time, was with the Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany. 


Black Returns to Ford 
Fred Black, who had been advertising 
manager of the Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, and who resigned about a year 
ago, has again joined the Ford organi- 
zation. More recently he has been with 
E. R. Squibb & Son. 


Blaker Appointed 
The Chicago American has appointed 
the Blaker Advertising Agency, New 
York, to direct an advertising campaign. 
Newspapers will be used, for the most 
part. 





A movie magazine 
editor moves to 


HOLLY WOOD 


MOVIE magazine will now be edited where the 

movies are! Miss Ruth Waterbury, brilliant 

young Editor of Movie Mirror, moves her office to 
Hollywood. 


Ernest Heyn, formerly Editor of Modern Screen, 
takes his seat in the New York Editorial office as 
New York Editor of Movie Mirror. 


A fistful of equally common sense steps have more 
than doubled Movie Mirror’s circulation since Mac- 
fadden Publications, Incorporated bought it, just 
nine months ago. Now, more than 400,000 net sale. 


All voluntary purchase. 


America’s movie fans have picked the New Deal’s 
leading movie magazine for you. See that our rate 
card catches up with you before the rate catches up 
with the circulation. Write for it. Movie Mirror, Ad- 
vertising Manager’s Desk. 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. (Yes, we’re going to stay here.) 


movie 


RK R O R 


A MACFADDEN PUBLICATION 


The Only Movie Magazine 
Edited from Hollywood 
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1929 


Satevepost 

New Yorker 
Vogue 

Spur 

Good Housekpng. 
TIME 

Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
House & Garden 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Country Life 
Ladies’ Home Jrnl. 
Collier’s Weekly 
Nation’s Business 


Harpers Mag. 


Pages 
54576 
35275 
2,607 
2,210 
2,041 
2,007 
1,909 
1,793 
1,780 


‘TIME 


The Five-year rec 


1930 


Satevepost 
New Yorker 
TIME 


Vogue 


Good Housekpng. 


Spur 
Collier’s Weekly 


Town & Country 


Literary Digest 


Ladies’ Home Jrnl. 


Harper’s Bazaar 

Nation’s Business 
House & Garden 
Country Life 


Liberty 


Figures from Publishers’ Information Bureau. 


will be more th 


Pages 
5,010 
2,918 
25354 
1,949 
1,869 
1,789 


1,339 
1,213 


1,120 


And 
TIME, Tie 
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ches On.. 


azine Advertising 


1932 1933 
Pages Pages 


,706 Satevepost 2,464 Satevepost 
New Yorker 1,852 New Yorker 
TIME 1,450 TIME 
Good Housekpng. 1,254 Good Housekpng. 
Vogue 1,136 Collier’s 
Collier’s Weekly 1,021 Vogue 
Literary Digest $32 Ladies’ Home Jrnl. 
Harper’s Bazaar 821 Harper’s Bazaar 
Ladies’ HomeJrnl. 794 McCall’s 
McCall’s 702 | Woman’s H. Comp. 
True Story 689 Literary Digest 
Woman’s H. Comp. 675 Popular Mechanics 


Liberty 654 Cosmopolitan 
Cosmopolitan 623 Fortune 


Business Week 582 Motor Boating 
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World’s Largest Amusement Center 


Looking down on that section of Los Angeles which weekly entertains 
75,000,000 American theater-goers—Hollywood. World investment in 
motion pictures $2,500,000,000—American investment $2,000,000,000—276 
arts, professions and industries involved—language markets in order of 
importance, English, Spanish, German, French—95% of American films 
produced in Hollywood. 

The Los Angeles Times is foremost in printing Hollywood news, with 
a Sunday motion picture roto feature that dazzles the stars themselves. 
The Times is locally edited, alert to see and serve home interests, over- 
whelming in family coverage, with a 1933 advertising lead of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 agate lines. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 





Space Buyer for Each Account | 


Mr. Gundlach Accepts Mr. Peabody’s Ideas with Certain Important 
Reservations 





W 


HEN Stuart Peabody, director of advertising and commercial 
research, The Borden Company, criticized present methods of 
buying space it was certain that the views of advertising agency 
executives would not be long in forthcoming. Max Hacker, space buyer 
of The Blackman Company, was emphatic in his reply that space can 


be bought without waste of time. 


six how and why reasons. 


Now we hear from E. T. Gundlach, who 
discusses Mr. Peabody’s suggestion that there should be a space 


buyer for each principal account. 


gestion with reservations. 


He backed up his opinion with 


Mr. Gundlach accepts this sug- 








By E. T. Gundlach 


Gundlach Advertising Company 


* my opinion Mr. Peabody is 
probably right in advocating 
that the space buyer in the agency 
should choose the media and not 
the advertiser. His theory is all 
right in general but not in all cases. 

Such a policy, of course, is pred- 
icated on a thorough faith in the 
agency using the power thereby 
given to it only for the benefit of 
each individual client, and for no 
other purpose; not, for example, 
using space in some publication by 
way of reciprocity for a special 
representative who “hustles” for 
that agency. 

One fact stands out: Whether 
it be a man in the agency’s office 
who says “yes” to the representa- 
tives of media, there should be on 
any one account at all times only 
one such man. Others may express 
themselves adversely, some others 
favorably. If there is to be a con- 
ference it is not for the ears of 
the sellers. Thus only can a buyer 
be a buyer. 

It seems to me, furthermore, 
that there is a clear division in 
space buying between choice of 
media based on results and choice 
of media where results are not ob- 
tainable. I have always claimed 
that for the majority of proposi- 
tions, not for all propositions, it is 
possible to get a line on a maga- 
zine through coupon inquiries as 
to the value of that particular 
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medium for that particular propo- 
sition. 

On daily newspapers, there is 
certainly ample opportunity for 
some degree of not accurate, but 
fairly indicative testing. In other 
cases the space buyer is limited to 
his judgment which may be based 
on the knowledge of the results 
from other kinds of tested adver- 
tisements, or, in many cases, he 
must reach conclusions on‘ theory 
after an analysis of circulation. 

Then an individual advertiser 
undertakes to select media on the 
basis of tested results, there is the 
continuous danger, and I have seen 
it for thirty years, of conclusions 
being reached from sparse figures. 
A single insertion with a coupon 
attached may be indicative of the 
value of copy. On moderate sized 
space single insertions rarely are 
indicative of the comparative value 
of one medium as against another. 
On daily newspapers, schedules are 
required to get anything like com- 
parative values, and then many 
other factors must be taken into 
consideration. 

The agency buyer, if he is a 
broadminded man and has a va- 
riety of experience, is less liable 
to err in the direction of conclu- 
sions from insufficient data than is 
the individual advertiser; although 
in our own Office, at various times, 
I have seen a publication con- 
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demned on some particular account 
for a period of years because of 
one or two disastrous results, pos- 
sibly even when known to be due 
to inferior copy. This because of 
the fear of the man in charge of 
the space buying finding another 
“flop” should he again use the same 
medium for the same advertiser. 


— 


An Open Letter to Max Hacker 


By a Space Salesman 


HAT you say, Max Hacker, 

in your article in PRINTERS’ 
INK is true enough as far as it 
goes—“Space Can Be Bought with- 
out Wasting Time.” I would amend 
that to read: “Space Might Be 
Bought without Wasting Time.” As 
a magazine space salesman of some 
fifteen years’ standing and sitting 
in badly lighted reception rooms. 
| Note: Let’s have more and better 
lights], I’d like to add a few ob- 
servations that you, on the other 
side of the fence, evidently over- 
look. 

You set up these three conditions 
as a solution for time saving in 
space buying, numbering them 4, 
5, and 6: 

4. If the space buyer, through 
his ability, commands the sales- 
man’s respect. 

5. If the space buyer, through 
his widely known fairness and con- 
sideration, satisfies publishers gen- 
erally on the score of a square 
deal. 

6. If client executives will back 
up the space buyer in whose abil- 
ity and fairness they believe, build- 
ing up his authority by their 
support. 

Just as you characterize Stuart 
Peabody as a “softy” because you 
say he likes to see salesman, so I 
shall have to characterize you as a 
Utopian. I wish that the solution 
were as easy as your three condi- 
tions would lead us to believe. It 
isn’t. 

Granted that such a space buyer 
as you picture could be found and 
kept under glass at a constant tem- 
perature, sooner or later—probably 


+ 
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A space buyer, if he is to be out- 
side of the advertiser’s office, must 
therefore be not only an impartial 
man, but also fearless in his selec- 
tions and unafraid of petty criti- 
cisms by advertisers who do not 
understand sufficiently well how 
deductions from tests are really to 
be made. 


= 


sooner—these influences would get 
under the glass and affect that tem- 
perature : 

1. His personal reading prefer- 
ence—i.e. the fact that any of us 
can be more easily sold that with 
which we are familiar and that 
which we are predisposed to like. 

2. His like or dislike of the rep- 
resentative and the degree of sales 
pressure employed. 

3. His knowledge (quickly 
learned) that certain publications 
are grata and certain publications 
non grata with the account execu- 
tive and agency principals (or their 
wives !). 

4. His knowledge that the same 
is true with his client (and his 
wife!). 

5. The tradition of space buying 
and much accompanying bunk— 
that is, the fact that such and such 
a type of account has always used 
a certain class of media so let's 
follow the line of least resistance 
and give the client something we 
know he will readily O.K. without 
much trouble. 

Every publisher will applaud 
your plea to raise the standard of 
space buyers in general. I recollect 
that some ten years ago the 
A.A.A.A. or the A.N.A. sent a 
questionnaire to magazine pub- 
lishers in which one question asked 
was framed something like this: 
“How many agency space buyers 
do you consider as having a real 
part in the selection of magazines ?” 
I believe the answer we made at 
that time was four. 

Perhaps we were unduly cynical. 
I believe not. Certainly there are 
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more than four agency space buyers 
worthy of cultivation for the nega- 
tive influence they may have—that 


-is, if neglected, they may be in a 


position to delete a publication from 
a list. But I am wondering whether 
our answer to that questionnaire 
was far wrong in cataloging the 
number of agency space buyers 
who we felt had sufficient strength 
and were of sufficient importance to 
place our publication on a list and 
fight for it. T'll pay you the com- 
pliment of saying that The Black- 
man Company was one of the four 
agencies named where we felt that 
space buyers were actually buyers 
of space. 

I haven’t any Utopian solution 
of the space buying problem to 
offer—and I frankly admit that it 
is a problem. 

In front of me are the figures 
on a leading publication—first in 
its field—showing the number of 
new accounts gained in 1933, the 
number of accounts lost, and other 
data. The figures are probably 
relatively typical of other leading 
magazines. I give them here: 


> 


Duane Jones Joins 
Benton & Bowles 


Duane Jones has been elected vice- 
president of Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He will 
work on Palmolive Soap, Super Suds 
and the other Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
products recently placed with the agency. 
Mr. Jones has been vice-president of 
Maxon, Inc., in charge of the New York 
ofice. Previously he was vice-president 
of Lord & Thomas at New York. For 
many years he was manager of the Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas. 


Silk Guild Appoints 
Grace Walton 


Grace Walton has been placed in 
charge of merchandising and educational 
activities of the International Silk 
Guild, New York. She was formerly en- 
gaged in similar work with the Durene 
\ssociation and the Rayon Institute. 


Has Sewing Machine Account 


The Lewis Invisible Stitch Machine 
Cc means St. Louis, sewing machines for 
clothing manufacturers, has appointed the 
Oakleigh R. French Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to direct its advertising. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 
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Number of new accounts 

Number of accounts lost during 
the year — 

Number of accounts which de- 
creased schedules from the 
previous year 

Number of accounts which in- 
creased schedules from the 
previous year 

Number of accounts which used 
the same linage in 1933 as 
in 1932 


Consistency, where art thou? We 
preach the gospel of consistent ad- 
vertising as a handmaiden of profit- 
able merchandising. And what do 
we get? Inconsistency to the nth 
degree. One hundred and one lost 
accounts—accounted for by changes 
in agencies, changes in policies, 
sharpshooting publication represen- 
tatives, and certainly vacillating 
space buying departments (to put 
it mildly). 

What to do about it? I am reach- 
ing for my telephone to call you, 
Max Hacker, and try to get some 
of that P&G business for 1934. We 
ought really to carry it—honest! 


+ 


Package Jury Named 

The judges for the third Irwin D. 
Wolf trophy to be awarded by the 
American Management Association for 
the best package developed and placed 
on the market between » ay , 1933 
and February 15, 1934, will be: Ralph 
Alexander, Columbia University; Richard 
F. Bach, Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
Alon Bement, National Alliance of Art 
and Industry; Fred G. Cooper, artist; 
Miss Katharine Fisher, Good House- 
keeping Institute; W. Gordon Latham, 
Fort Orange Paper Company, and Miss 
Harriet Sartain, Moore Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry. 


Hall Again with 
Richmond Agency 
Raymond C. Hall, formerly vice- 
president of Advertising, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., has again become associated with 
that agency in a similar capacity. Until 
recently he has been general sales man 

ager of R. S. Montgomery, Inc. 


Boston Agency Adds to Staff 

Ralph G. Heard and A. K. Benjamin 
have joined the staff of the Church 
Green Company, Boston advertising 
agency, Mr. Heard as art director and 
Mr. Benjamin as account executive 
Both were formerly with the Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood Company. 
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only a home dweller needs. 


More furniture, more rugs and 
linoleum, more curtains and 
draperies, more bathroom and 
kitchen equipment. Painting and 
repairing, inside and out. Porches 
to sereen, enclose and furnish. 
Washing machines and wringers 
for private home laundries. 


Worn-out heating plants to 
replace. Private garages, which 
reduce the cost of owning a car. 


Thousands of needs in each 
private home . . . multiplied by 
364,457 individual homes within 
the City limits, and nearly 
150,000 additional homes _ in 
close-lying suburbs: That is 
your potential of sales in the 


Philadelphia Market. 


It is the easiest of all metro- 
politan markets to reach, because 
one newspaper is read in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 
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And it is most economical, 
because the advertising cost of 
The Philadelphia Bulletin is one 
of the lowest among all news- 
papers in America. 


502,094 daily circulation at 
624%4c an agate line. All net 
paid. All the result of reader 
demand, uninfluenced by pre- 
mium, prize or contest. 


Two and one-half times the 
circulation of any other Phila- 
delphia evening newspaper, 
more than any Sunday news- 
paper, more than all morning 
newspapers combined. 


Sell your home product in 
this greatest market of homes. 
Join with other national adver- 
tisers who have placed more 
advertising in The Philadelphia 
Bulletin during the past twenty- 
two months than in any other 
six day newspaper in America. 





EVENING BULLETIN 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice-President & Treasurer 
755 BOYLSTON ST. DETROIT 32! LAFAYETTE BLVD. SAN FRANCISCO 5 THIRD ST. 





Advertising for Tourist Business 


For Many Consumers Vacation Means Year’s Major Expenditure and 


Therefore They 


JouHn Fatkner Arnot & Company, 
Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly refer us to articles 
in your magazines giving informa- 
tion on resort and sectional (State, 
county, city) promotional and adver- 
tising work? 


Rosert N. D. Arnot. 


ECAUSE of the migratory urge 
which seems to be an inherited 
characteristic of every good Amer- 
ican citizen, tourist advertising has 
become an important branch of the 
advertising business. As such it is 
divided into several phases. 

In its simplest form it consists 
of an individual hotel advertising 
its particular services. A _ sec- 
ond form is found when a 
group of hotels gather together 
and advertise co-operatively. 
The idea, in its most compli- 
cated stage, develops into a 
community campaign, wherein a 
group of merchants in a com- 
munity, or even a group of 
communities gather together to 
advertise. 

Oddly enough, the greatest 
weakness of much tourist ad- 
vertising is a lack of knowledge 
first of the product to be sold 
and, second, of the consumer. 
Of course, it sounds almost 
paradoxical that a group of 
hotel men, for instance, would 
not know all about what they 
have to sell. Actually, if their 
advertising is to be believed, in 
many instances they are quite 
ignorant of the very product 
they are offering to the public. 

Furthermore, it is almost un- 
believable that this same group 
of hotel men, who are supposed 
to be keenly alive to every whim 
of the public, should not under- 


+ 


Chateau Frontenac has been a consis- 
tent advertiser during the depression 





Song and Dance 
Corecen - rei 


Owerwe Andres 
(of Chauve “) 


Are Careful Buyers 


stand what the public really wants. 
Yet far too much resort advertis 
ing indicates that the advertisers 
have almost no idea of what the 
consumer is looking for when he 
goes on that eagerly contemplated 
vacation. 

As a result of this annarent lack 
of understandirne of marketing 
problems a number of co-operative 
groups in the resort advertising 
field have become discouraged, 
maintaining that advertising could 
not help them with their problems. 
On the other hand, there are groups 
which have advertised consistently, 
even during the last couple of 
years when financial stringency 
made it impossible for thousands 
of people to travel, and who be- 
lieved thoroughly in advertising 
because they have seen it actually 
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bring people to their doors. 

An excellent example of the 
value of co-operative efforts in the 
resort field is shown by the exneri- 
ence of New England. To tell the 
complete story of what this sec- 
tion of the United States has done 
to advertise its recreation resources 
to the public would take several 
books. The effort, however, has 
been peculiarly fruitful. 

A strong factor in the 
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What the resort advertiser must 
remember is that the money spent 
by the average consumer for his 
vacation is one of his major ex- 
penditures for the year. In the 
case of the less affluent travelers, 
such as stenogranhers and office 
clerks, money spent for vacations 
is the one major expenditure. 

Furthermore, it is the type of 
expenditure that gets a lot of an- 





success of this adver- 
tising has been the work 
of the New England 
Council which, through 
committees set up spe- 
cifically for the purnose 
of encouraging resort 
advertising, has been of 
great assistance to the 
whole section. 

A few years ago this 
section of the country, 
which is a natural play- 
ground, was in danger 
of losing its pre-emi- 
nence in the resort field. 
The Rocky Mountains 
and the Far West were 
being much more heavy- 
ily publicized while New 
England seemed to be 
contented to rest on its 
laurels. However, here 
and there, aggressive | 
business men were advertising in- 
dividually and gradually the group 
idea began to spread. } 

In the State of Maine, for in- 
stance, an excellent group project 
developed with the result that the 
State, itself, was advertised heavily 
and any consumer who wanted fur- 
ther information could write to the 
State headquarters and find out all 
about roads, hotels, hunting, fish- 
ing, and everything else that would 
interest the tourist. This effort on 
the part of the citizens of Maine 
was only one example of what 
happened in New England. 

It is important in any considera- 
tion of resort advertising, to bear 
in mind the necessity of being able 
to answer consumers’ most foolish 
questions. Anyone who has studied 
the better class of tourist booklets 
will realize how thorough and de- 
tailed information can be, when 
properly prepared. 





St. Petersburg makes a bid for tourist trade through 
a community campaign 


ticipatory thought. It is often al- 
most as pleasant to plan for the 
vacation as it is to take it. There- 
fore, the prospect will pore over 
books and maps by the hour. 

Because of this phase of resort 
advertising it is essential that all 
literature sent to prospects be care- 
fully prepared. This may mean a 
little extra expense to keep liter- 
ature up to date but the expense 
will be amply repaid. Many a sale 
has been killed for a hotel because 
it was so shortsighted as to send 
out a booklet that contained illus- 
trations showing people in badly 
outdated clothing. The average 
prospect looks at such a picture 
and says, “Well, if that hotel is no 
more up to date in its service, I'll 
go somewhere else.” 

One of the interesting branches 
of resort advertising is that done 
by the transportation companies. 
They, of course, stand to profit by 
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BUSINESS WEEK says — “The stimulation of public 
works payrolls will be felt in many regions with cumu- 
lative force from now on.” 


FROM NOW OWN the construction in- 
dustry forges ahead, 
creating business and employment. In 


stimulating and 


1934, construction offers a live, active 
market. The PWA is gathering momen- 
tum and a backlog of almost 700 million 
dollars of 1933 capital assures a new 
Both 
public and private construction will be 
up in 1934. 


market that will top all others. 


FROM NOW OWN engineers and con- 
tractors are cutting down the interval 
between getting a contract and getting 
A recent survey of contract 
lettings 90% of those 
answering our query were on the job, 
in action within a week. 89% did not 
wait for formal notification of contract 


to work. 
revealed that 


award before “moving dirt.” These en- 
gineers and contractors are keener than 
ever on what is available in the way of 


new cost-saving equipment and materials. 


FROM NOW ON manufacturers of 
equipment, materials and supplies who 
tell engineers and contractors of their 
cost-saving products will profit by 1934 
construction activities. During the past 
year or two, manufacturers have gone 
far in developing new products and in 
improving old ones. Now, with an eye 


to maximum economy, engineers and 


contractors are ready to use them on the 
proving ground of experience to replace 
worn out plant and models. The time 
has come to launch these new products 


aggressively to develop the 1934 market. 


FROM NOW ON Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods will 
continue to be the dominant publications 
in the civil engineering and construction 
industry. They will continue to live for 
their industry, rendering a vital edito- 
They will 


continue to interpret the news and prog- 


rial service and leadership. 


ress of the industry, bringing to more 
than 45,000 readers up-to-date, authori- 
tative articles on engineering design and 
construction methods. By virtue of this 
they will continue to be the dominant 
advertising media, offering manufacturers 
100% paid A.B.C. circulation; practi- 
cally non-duplicating coverage; lowest 
cost per thousand of circulation; height- 
ened reader interest and a penetration of 
worthwhile units not found in any other 


combination of two publications. 


Before deciding your 1934 advertising 
program consider these publications as 
ea backbone to your selling campaign. 
editorial 
recognition and readership. Or let our 
it over with you 


Compare circulation, calibre, 


representatives talk 
in detail. 
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every line of advertising run by 
any particular resort or commu- 
nity. On the other hand, they have 
plenty of competition from pri- 
vately owned automobiles 

As a result, railroad advertising 
has been of two types. Frequently, 
to the detriment of the advertiser, 
the two types have been badly 
mingled in one advertisement. A 
mingling of the two is possible but 
it has to be done skilfully and 
carefully. 

The first thing that the railroads 
seem to wish to do is to sell trans- 
portation over their particular 
lines. The second thing they do is 
to sell some particular section of 
the country. For instance, those 
railroads going into well-known 
national parks or those that cross 
the continent sell the sections which 
they serve. The railroads that tap 
the Yellowstone National Park, for 
example, have developed the tour- 
ist business to a high state of per- 
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John C. Toohy to Join New 
Magazine 


John C. Toohy, formerly with the 
Hearst Organization at New York, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
American Youth, a new magazine to be 
published monthly beginning in March. 
Frank Marshall Knight will be pres- 
ident of the new publication which will 
be issued from 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York. Vaille Sproull will be editor. 


Announcer Dean with 
Campbell-Ewald 


Louis Dean, for many years an an- 
nouncer for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has joined the Campbell-Ewald 
Company at Detroit as program man- 
ager and assistant to M. A. Hollinshead, 
director of the radio department. 


Two to Silberstein 


Dolly Gray, Inc., New York, semi- 
made dresses, has appointed Alfred J. 
Silberstein, Inc., New York, to handle 
its advertising. Women’s publications will 
be used. This agency has also secured 
the account of David D. Doniger & Com- 
pany, New York, McGregor sportswear. 


Represented by Romig Fuller 


Romig Fuller has been appointed San 
Francisco representative of Radio Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Los Angeles, which has 
opened San Francisco Studios in the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel. Mr. Fuller 
has been in radio work in Seattle. 
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fection so that they.are able to 
offer many services beyond that of 
mere transportation. 

Another phase of resort adver- 
tising is that done by the steam- 
ship companies whose whole effort 
is to sell the American public awa) 
from “See America First” to a 
voyage to the West Indies, Europe 
or some other foreign country. 

One very interesting develop- 
ment of this type of advertising 
has been the growth of the cruis« 
and development of tourist class 

The possibilities for travel ad- 
vertising are tremendous, particu- 
larly as_ the American public 
swings into a new year with re- 
newed willingness to spend for 
luxuries. People who have been 
forced to stay at home during the 
last couple of years are once more 
eager to hit the road again and 
every tourist on the road means 
dollars in the pockets of resort 
communities. 


+ 


New Sales Head for 
Illinois Steel 


Edwin S. Mills has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of sales 
of the Illinois Steel Company, Chicago. 
He was placed at the head of_ Illinois 
Steel sales in 1919. William I. Howland, 
Jr., assistant general manager of sales 
since 1926, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mills. 


Ferguson Heads Trade 
Commission 

Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., has been 
designated chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission for 1934. He _ succeeds 
Charles H. March under the Commis- 
sion’s rotation policy which provides 
that commissioners shall serve as chair- 
man for one year in the order of their 
seniority. 


Appoint Norris-Patterson 
The Kiwi Shoe Polish Company of 
Australia is planning an advertising 
campaign in Canada for its Kiwi shoe 
polish. Norris-Patterson, Ltd., Toronto, 
has been appointed to handle the cam- 
paign. Thor (Canadian) Ltd., has also 
appointed this agency to direct its 1934 
campaign. Newspapers will be used. 


To Direct Latex Fiber Sales 

Henry C. Avery, formerly a_ vice- 
president of the Flintkote Corporation, 
1as been appointed sales manager of the 
Latex Fiber Industries, Inc., Beaver 
Falls, N. Y. The Latex organization has 
~ ay its sales headquarters to New 


York. 
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1934 Will Be Big Sales Year 


Norge Survey Shows That Upward Curve Will Loosen Heavy Buying 
Power 


By Howard E. Blood 


President, 


rS three years, inured to the 
difficulties of deflated buying 
power, many salesmen have run 
against so many resistances that 
they have come to feel few pros- 
pects existed. This has formed the 
excuse for all sorts of indolence. 
“Why work,” they ask, “when re- 
tail trade shows a decline of 42 
per cent from 1929 and spendable 
income is reported by the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture as hav- 
ing declined 53 per cent? Half of 
this country’s 29,980,146 families 
are out of a job!” 

Thus they have hypnotized them- 
selves into inactivity. They are 
blind to the fundamental proofs of 
recovery which indicate a major 
upswing in 1934. And they are 
totally without any basis for esti- 
mating the number of prospects 
who will surely come into the 
market next year. Their enforced 
indolence has dulled the keen edge 
of their salesmanship. They need 
the stimulating example of a few 
energetic pace-setters early in 1934. 

A recent Norge survey indicates 
that there are not only many more 
prospects waiting to buy in 1934 
than were sold during its previous 
record-breaking year but it reveals, 
as well, just where the best fishing 
is. It presents such an unusually 
stimulating picture that I make 
public its results in the hope that 
it will give the urge to all dis- 
couraged salesmen to get into in- 
tense action again. 


More Sales Steam 
Veeded for 1934 


1934's 


Before giving proof of 
exceptional sales opportunity, let me 


stress a point. Any mechanical 
engineer will tell you that it takes 
much more power to start a fly- 
wheel from a dead start than it 
does to keep it going, once it is in 
motion, In other words, it is much 
easier to keep going once you are 
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Norge Corporation 


on the way than it is to stop a bit 
and rest and then start over again. 
Expect, then, to have to put on 
more sales steam than you have 
ever used before to get into proper 
momentum for 1934 and, there- 
after, when you are tempted to 
slacken just because things are com- 
ing your way; remember the fly- 
wheel. Keep going. 


Statistics as 
a Sales Aid 


It seems to me that the new era 
we face will require a great deal 
more scientific sales planning, mer- 
chandising strategy and marketing 
finesse. The depression of 1920-21 
taught us to collect a lot of data 
and it is hoped that this one will 
teach us to use such statistics 
rather than, as someone has said, 
run our businesses on how “we 
happened to feel each morning.” 

With this thought in mind, we 
undertook a survey among 25,000 
consumers and 1,500 refrigerator 
dealers in 339 cities in forty-seven 
States. Completed in October, 1933, 
it is sufficiently recent to be indica- 
tive of 1934 conditions and it is so 
comprehensive that general deduc- 
tions can be accurately established. 

Each appliance industry passes 
through three, stages of develop- 
ment: (1) Pidneering, (2) expan- 
sion, (3) replacement. Until 10 
per cent of all American families 
own a particular appliance, there is 
not sufficient acceptance to give it 
the contagious lift so necessary to 
expansion. On the other hand, it 
seems that only about half of the 
country’s families can be induced 
to buy any appliance, with some 
exceptions due to the magnetic ap- 
peal of certain products such as 
radio. So the expansion period of 
any industry can be roughly de- 
fined as that period between 10 and 
50 per cent saturation. 


Before that lower point, there 
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The truth about “One Papaver 


There are 177,273 families in Greater 


Milwaukee! 
The Sentinel- News reaches 59.2%... 
The other paper reaches 55.2% .. . 


Duplication is at a minimum. Each 
paper has its own market. The Sentinel- 
News market is the larger of the two, and 


can be covered at a lower advertising cost. 


The Sentinel-News total circulation lead 
of 22,339, disqualifies any “one paper” 
theory about Milwaukee. The Sentinel - 
News is positively essential for a satis- 
factory selling job in the Milwaukee- 


Wisconsin market. 





Milwaukee’s LARGES 


Six months ending September 30, 1933 
Month of December 


MILWAUKE 


PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCI 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CH 
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Pap verage in Milwaukee 


















































How Milwaukee Circulation 
Leadership Has Changed 
Since 1930 —=S 


March 31, 1930—*Daily Journal lead over Sentinet-News 3,913 
Sept. 30, 1933—*SentineL-News lead over Daily Journal 22, or. 


*A_B.C.—Publishers’ Statements. 




















aily Newspaper Circulation 


168,376 net paid 
178,513 
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are pioneering risks in general edu- 
cation and product development 
which require excessive investments 
with low earning returns. After 
that upper point, a market depends 
largely upon replacement volume 
and becomes stabilized. The ex- 
pansion period is the real profit 
phase. Of all major appliances, 
electric refrigeration is the only one 
positioned in the middle of that 
fortunate period with some years 
of sales expansion still lying be- 
fore it. 

This should be somewhat quali- 
fied by saying that the washing- 
machine market, though past the 
ownership point of electric re- 
frigeration, shows a saturation of 
approximately 34 per cent when 
the total number owned (including 
gasoline powered) is compared 
with total homes, not just wired 
homes. Thus there remains a 
healthy expansion opportunity in it 
as well. 

There are many indices that 
might be used in engineering a de- 
pendable survey of the refrigera- 
tion industry such as income tax 
returns, magazine circulation, bank 
deposits, industrial wage earners, 
etc. The trouble with such is that 
they have either been so seriously 
affected by the depression as to be 
unreliable or they are too confi- 
dential to enable the isolation of a 
readable group. In designing - the 
Norge study, we sought for some 
single dependable index that would 
reflect the opinion of that class 
who would most surely be able to 
buy in 1934. 


Telephone Subscribers 
as an Index 


We found that telephone sub- 
scribers were that class; in other 
words the percentage of home tele- 
phones for any community in rela- 
tion to the country’s total closely 
parallels the percentage of actual 
effective income of that of income 
tax returns for any locality in re- 
lation to the total. So we conducted 
our study among 25,000 telephone 
subscribers. 

For years, The Literary Digest 
used a research method among tele- 
phone subscribers with amazingly 
accurate predictions and it proved 
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that a mailing to 41,000 such homes, 
producing an average return of 
4,400 replies would represent an 
almost exact ratio of the findings 
that would result from a general 
mailing to 15,000,000 homes. By 
personally interviewing 25,000 tele- 
phone subscribers in all size towns, 
our study can be judged as reflect- 
ing conditions in a highly accurate 
way. 

Avoiding a False 

Interpretation 


Of course a preferred class such 
as this are not affected by the 
saturation principle in that they can 
all be presumed to be prospects. 
There are about 30,000,000 families, 
50 per cent of whom buy. There 
are 10,000,000 families who own 
phones and they all fall within the 
buying percentage. This must be 
explained to remove the danger of 
a false interpretation in the predic- 
tions which follow. 

There were about 5,170,000 re- 
frigerators owned on September |, 
1933 which, compared to total wired 
homes of 20,420,000, indicates a 
saturation of 25.4 per cent. This 
also permits the conclusion that an- 
other 5,000,000 refrigerators can be 
sold before the industry reaches 50 
per cent saturation when its ex- 
pansion opportunity becomes ex- 
hausted. 

The Norge survey proved that 
32.2 per cent of all non-owning 
families declared their probable 
intent to buy in 1934. That sub- 
stantiates the prediction that ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 electric re- 
frigerators will be sold next year 
which, in comparison to this year’s 
high record total of 1,100,000 units, 
indicates a 1934 increase of nearl) 
50 per cent. 

Consumers in this study wert 
asked whether they owned an elec- 
tric refrigerator and, if not, 
whether they intended to buy onc 
in 1934. The findings were then 
interpreted in relation to cities of 
the three population groups shown 
in the table which follows. This 
permitted an interpretation of sat 
uration and 1934 buying intent 
among telephone subscribers com 
pared on the basis of size of city. 
The resultant table was: 
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City Group 
100,000 Population & Over 
30,000-100,000 Population 
30,000 Population & Under 
Entire U. S. Average 


Present Saturation 
Among Telephone 1934 
Subscribers Buying Intent 
Fo 
34.2% 
34.4% 


32.2% 





Since there are 10,000,000 homes 
with telephones and they represent 
a 100 per cent buying class, present 
refrigerator saturation being 45.5 
per cent, the findings show an un- 
sold expansion market of 5,450,000 
units which substantiates our pre- 
vious “unsold market” deduction. 

The table indicates that the sat- 
uration is lower as the city de- 
creases in size; there being a con- 


lation by city size groups, accord- 
ing to the 1930 census, shows that 
59.9 per cent of the population is 
in cities under 25,000 population; 
10.5 per cent in cities between 
25,000 and 100,000 population and 
29.6 per cent in cities above 100,000 
population. Using these percentages 
as a base upon which to construct 
1934 unit sales expectancy we de- 
rive this very significant table: 





Present Unsold 
Expansion Market Total Unit Volume Total 
1,480,000 29.6 

525,000 10.5 
2,995,000 59.9 


5,000,000 


City Group 
100,000 Population & Over 
25,000 to 100,000 Population 
25,000 Population & Under 


% To Probable 1934 9 To > To oO 


436,600 26.4 
179,550 11. 
1,030,280 62.6 


1,646,430 


100.0 


100.0 





siderable differential between the 
lower and upper limits of the 
brackets under analysis. 

Further, the findings indicate that 
the 1934 buying intent grows larger 
as the city decreases in size; there 
being better than a 10 per cent dif- 
ferential involved. In other words, 
this survey clearly indicates that 
the small towns and cities offer the 
best refrigerator sales opportunity 
in 1934, 

Based on the findings of the fore- 
going table, let us see whether we 
cannot make some sane 1934 unit 
predictions. Distribution of popu- 
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Bankers Trust Advances Sayre 

W. P. Sayre has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, succeeding H. O. 
Lyon who is now with the Harold F. 
Strong Corporation, of that city. Mr. 
Sayre has been with the Bankers Trust 
for a number of years. 


Blackwell in New Field 


Edward T. Blackwell, formerly with 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, has joined the sales promotion de- 
partment of The City Ice and Fuel 
Company of St. Louis as employee 
trainer. 


The above table provides irre- 
futable evidence that by far the 
greatest sales opportunity for elec- 
tric refrigeration in 1934 is found 
in towns under 25,000 population. 

This imposes an obligation upon 
manufacturer and distributor alike. 
Wholesale men must plan their 
time and itinerary to give adequate 
support to small-town dealers. Dis- 
tributors must arrange co-operative 
activities with small-town dealers 
and manufacturers must see that 
distribution is thoroughly extended 
itito this most hopeful of all sales 
fields. 


+ 
Join Windsor Agency 


S. A. Green and W. R. Cory have 
joined the Walsh Advertising Company, 
L Windsor, Ont. Mr. Green, for- 
merly with the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd., becomes space buyer and 
accountant. Mr. Cory, previously with 
Advertisers, Inc., joins the copy depart- 
ment. 


Has Steamship Account 
The American South African Line, 
Inc., New York, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York. Newspapers will 
be used. 





Commission or Salary: Question 
Pops Up Again 


Argument Started by Roger Babson Will Not Down 


By John F. Bush, Jr. 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Puritan Soap Company 


COE glance at the title of an 
article appearing in your issue of 
October 19, 1933, “Paying Salesmen 
with Commission on Sales Can’t 
Be Justified,”* was enough to fire 
me with the spirit of combat. The 
vigor of my response, however, is 
tempered by the very reasonable 
question this article raises, and the 
reasonable way in which it is 
handled. 

Just to be nasty and take the 
most direct kind of issue with the 
article referred to, I will say that 
as a general proposition commis- 
sion is the only basis on which 
salesmen should ever be paid. Then 
I shall try to show why it is not 
always practical. 

In the first place, there is an 
essential difference between the 
factory or office worker and the 
salesman. The former works under 
close supervision. His foreman or 
his boss is able to make an accu- 
rate appraisal of his worth, and 
pay him accordingly. His output or 
performance is measurable—if not 
in units, at least in relation to his 
fellow workers. 

With the salesman, the situation 
is different. He is his own little 
factory or production unit. As a 
rule, no one sees him work, or 
supervises him directly. You don't 
know what his hours are, what he 
is doing, or where he is or is go- 
ing to be. (He doesn’t always know 
himself.) He conducts his own 
operation, and ships you the prod- 
uct of his work—sales. You pay 
him for that product, just as you 
pay the factory worker for his, or 
the office worker for hers. The 
only difference is that in the case 
of the salesman the output may 


This was followed in our November 30 
issue by “Commission or Salary,” in 
which a number of our readers summa- 
rized the arguments on this question of 
how salesmen should be compensated. 
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fluctuate so widely as to defy an 
appraisal. 

With the factory worker, you 
are quite sure of his production. 
You know that a certain machine 
with one operator will turn out so 
many gadgets per day. That goes 
on the budget, and constitutes part 
of your costs. You allocate a cer- 
tain percentage of your selling price 
for that operation. In the case of 
the salesman, you also figure out 
what percentage should be allotted 
for sales expense. You pay this 
amount ‘to your salesman, but be- 
cause his production is not fixed, 
his pay cannot be fixed. 

If you are wreaking any unfair 
ness on the salesman by thus de- 
manding that he produce before h« 
is paid, the unfairness comes from 
an improper estimate of what his 
share should be, not through any 
evil in the plan. Improperly esti- 
mated sales costs are apt to show 
up more quickly under a commis- 
sion plan than they will under a 
salary plan. 


Salesmen Are 
Optimists 


Most salesmen are better opti- 
mists than they are business men. 
They live within the last .2 of a 
mill of their weekly pay, whether 
it be salary or commission. But 
it doesn’t bother them. Something 
big is about to happen. If they are 
on salary, they may heave a happy 
sigh and go out to a ball game to 
meditate their approaching success. 
On commission, they are more apt 
to withhold the happy sigh until 
they have got the order. Optimism 
and a commission account consti- 
tute a safer combination for the 
home office. This, of course, is the 
old incentive idea, which is the 
main reason for sales commissions. 

In theory, then, commission is the 
only basis on which a manufac- 
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THAT'S THE 


BRAND | WANT 


WALL THIS 


BUY YOUR 


T= picture might be called 
typical of what takes place 
daily in thousands of progressive 
small towns in this country. By 
small towns we mean those mod- 
ern, independent small cities hav- 
ing a population of 10,000 or 
less. It is for the mothers and the 
home-makers in these small cities 
that The HouseHotp MacazIne is 
edited. 

The city copy writer would have 
you believe that this HouseHoLp 
home-maker is a different kind of 
woman from the woman in the 
larger cities who reads the urban 
magazines. Both are women, but 
they do lead different lives and 
every point of difference is a plus 
in favor of modern small town 
living. 

The scene which we picture 
here may result in the stocking 
of your merchandise by this store- 
keeper, or it may result in the 
lodging of a complaint with you. 
This storekeeper listens to this 

* 


WOMAN 
PRODUCT? 


shopper. A small town home- 
maker has INFLUENCE with 
dealer. He listens to her. 
courts her counsel and he follows 
her advice. While the city shop- 
per is being pushed and crowded 
through her shopping at a fast 
moving chain store, the small town 
shopper talks it over with the 
storekeeper or his clerks. 

You can have this modern 
small town shopper on your side 
before she goes to market. It is 
as simple as ABC. She is just 
as practical in her reading as she 
is in her shopping. She knows 
that The HovuseHotp Macazine 
is a monthly symposium of all of 
the everyday, workaday problems 
that she faces. 

How HouseHo p caters to her is 
best understood when you read 
the magazine. It appeals to her 
because it concerns itself with 
her life. HouseHotp Macazine. 
Topeka, Kansas, Arthur Capper, 
Publisher. 


IF YOU SELL THROUGH WHOLESALERS, 
YOU HAVE SMALL TOWN DISTRIBUTION 
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turer should pay salesmen. It is 
the only way in which he can 
definitely set and control his sales 
costs as he controls his production 
costs. Yet there are many times 
when the commission plan is im- 
practicable, and many reasons why 
salaries, or salaries plus commis- 
sions, may be preferable. On 
straight commission, a salesman 
will naturally work the territories 
and accounts which he finds most 
profitable. Other territories may re- 
main neglected and undeveloped. In 
the case of a new line, or new 
territory, the salesman may not be 
able to pay his way on his first 
meager sales. He may be worried 
and seriously hampered by lack of 
funds. With an adequate salary to 
maintain his family, and an ade- 
quate expense allowance to main- 


— 
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tain him on the road, he at least 
has no excuse for not being where 
the home office has directed him to 
be at a certain time. 

We don’t buy advertising space, 
the author of the previous article 
says, on a percentage of sales 
basis. Why should we hire sales- 
men that way? Well, when we 
buy advertising we know definitely 
we are getting circulation to a cer- 
tain number of customers, and that 
our message is going to be delivered 
as written. We are pretty sure that 
the publisher isn’t going to forget 
his mission in life, and discuss the 
World Series in space we have paid 
for, or go off on a toot and forget 
to run our copy. Salesmen never 
do this? Ha! 

But the world couldn’t get along 
without them, and neither could I. 


+ 


Commission Men Work Harder 


THE FEDERATED SALES SERVICE 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have read with considerable 
interest the controversy running in 
PrinTERS’ INK in regard to salary 
as against commission compensa- 
tion. Most of the writers in this 
controversy speak from the experi- 
ence of a single company. In all 
modesty, we can voice an authori- 
tative opinion of a considerable 
number of manufacturers and a 
great many manufacturers’ agents 
or commission sales representatives 
located all over the country. 

A good salesman will rarely, if 
ever, work on a salary basis, salary 
and commission, drawing account 
against commission or any other 
form of compensation except com- 
mission. Ask almost any success- 
ful insurance salesman. Most in- 
surance is sold on a commission 
basis, always has been and prob- 
ably always will be. 

All goods cannot be sold on a 
commission basis and at the same 
time treat salesman and employer 
equitably. But most manufactured 
goods can be sold on a commission 
basis and successfully. If there is 
any fault to find with the straight 


commission basis, lay the blame at 
the employer’s door for several 
reasons. For instance, a salesman 
working on a straight commission 
basis, protected territory and fran- 
chise, contracted time period, etc., 
makes money (in commission) on 
his own ability. What happens 
many times? Mr. Employer tries 
to chisel, wriggle out of his con- 
tract, and there you are. 

Salesmanship is an art—it has to 
be learned just like any other pro- 
fession. A commission salesman is 
practically in business for himself. 
A commission salesman with a 
record rarely has to seek a job; as 
a matter of fact, the job really 
seeks him. 

Most food products are sold on 
a commission basis by food brok- 
ers—straight commission. The same 
holds true in the sporting goods 
field, electrical field, housewares, 
housefurnishings, toys, materials, 
and many other industries. 

A good commission salesman is 
sitting pretty these days especially ; 
he can pick and choose his lines; 
his experiences with principals 
good, bad and indifferent tells him 
instinctively when he hitches his 
wagon to a star. 

Most manufactured goods are 
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being sold today by commission 
salesmen and more will be. Many 
salesmen through no fault of 
theirs, find themselves today with- 
out a job in such outstanding fields 
as advertising, insurance, real 
estate, financial, automotive and 
others. These men are starting in 
business for themselves as manu- 
facturers’ agents representing sev- 
eral manufacturers. 

Many manufacturers in the 
United States have built up their 
business through commission sales- 
men, many are changing to that 
form of selling now, and many 


+ 
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will turn to straight commission in 
the next few years. The straight 
commission man knows no hours, 
week-days or Sunday, day or eve- 
ning. He is his own boss, he de- 
livers the goods, he has no 
alibis, he says it with orders—he’s 
the white-haired boy, he’s indepen- 
dent, he’s a hard hitter, he’s popu- 
lar with the buyers, he refers to 
his employer as “my company” not 
“the home office” and he’s a deep 
water sailor. 
THE FeperATeD SALES SERVICE 
Joun M. SWEENEY, 
President. 
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Log Cabin Goes Sherlock 


‘6 INIATURE MYSTER- 

IES” is the name of a new 
series of Log Cabin Syrup adver- 
tisements which is making its ap- 
pearance this month in general and 
women’s magazines. Each month, 
in a schedule which will run for 
eight consecutive months and pos- 
sibly the full year, a different puz- 
zler is presented and solved for the 


reader. 

The initial mystery is “The 
Empty Plate.” Here a plump and 
perplexed matron is shown examin- 
ing a breakfast plate with a “can’t 
believe my own eyes” expression. 
“Why for the first time in his 
twelve years of married life, has 
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Represents Merged Journals 


Hotel & Travel News, and Restaurant 
News, have combined and will be known 
as Hotel and Restaurant News which 
will be represented by Bauer & Meyer, 
Inc., New York. 

Walter Hemming and Harold Van 
Praagh have joined the staff of Bauer & 
Meyer, Inc. 


Appointed by Insurance Group 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Agency Officers has appointed Richard- 
son, Alley and Richards Company, New 
York advertising agency, to handle its 
advertising for Financial Independence 
Week, March 19 to 24. 


With Los Angeles Agency 

Harold H. Wright has joined the copy 
staff of The Mayers Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles advertising agency. He formerly 
was with the then Roche Advertising 
Company, and Critchfield & Company, 
both of Chicago. 


Mr. Merkel eaten every bite of his 
breakfast?” asks the copy writer. 
The selling points of Log Cabin 
Syrup are given in the solution to 
the mystery. 

The series is distinguished by 
an interesting small-space treat- 
ment and a new technique. Each 
advertisement is a mystery built 
on the theory that nobody can re- 
sist finding the right answer to a 
“who killed Cocl: Robin” question. 
Other mysteries in the series are: 
The Missing Heir, The Vacant 
Chair, The Drowsy Guest, The 
Message to Lucia, The Blushing 
Bride and The Mother-in-Law’s 
Revenge. 


7 
Start Marketing Journal 


The first issue of The American 
Marketing Journal, a quarterly published 
by the American Marketing Society, has 
been issued from 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Frank M. Surface, of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
is editor-in-chief, and Robert N. King, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, busi- 
ness manager. 


Joins Canadian Utility 

T. Payne Murphy has been appointed 
advertising manager of the orthern 
Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal, elec- 
trical appliances. He was formerly with 
the directory advertising department of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal. 


Has Paper Account 
Advertising of the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hull, Que., paper manufac- 
turer, is now ing handled by the 
Montreal office of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., 
advertising agency. 





Streamlining Will Help Revive 
the Railroads 


Besides, It Promises to Provide New Markets for Industry and to Supply 
New Angles for Railroad Copy 


[¢ seems that the enterprising and 
ingenious person who designs 
the fascinating products of the 
Lionel Corporation may stick to 
his original last. During the 
Christmas season just past he 
achieved gratifying sales success 
with a doughty little wind-up mo- 
tor boat; and possibly he had been 
flirting with the notions of Lionel 
airplanes and even Lionel Zep- 
pelins. But, if he cares to do so, 
he can continue to stick to trains 
and—so it seems—be rather sure 
of attracting continuing attention 
and patronage. 

For, to the gratification not only 
of the Lionel Corporation, but also 
of Mr. Vauclain’s Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works and Mr. Woodin’s 
American Locomotive and Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Companies 
—along with others—the railroad 
train is coming back. Because rail- 
road trains and railroad tracks 
consume huge quantities of steel, 
the renaissance ought to bring 
cheer to steel manufacturers; and 
because the renaissance returns the 
railroad train in a modern package, 
the development ought to bring 
new life interest to product design- 
ers and to creators of advertising 
who have been wondering what to 
say next about railroad travel. 

Following the trend of the auto- 
mobile, railroad trains have gone 
streamline—and in three versions. 
The first version, much-discussed 
in the public press, was a Western 
creation, driven with electricity. 
The second, built by the Budd 
Manufacturing Company and put 
in service on the Texas and Pacific, 
was powered with gasoline. And 
now comes steam. 

Ex-Secretary Woodin’s Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company has 
started with European precedent in 
streamlining steam locomotives, 
and carried the precedent ahead by 
several thousand miles. In a fully 
streamlined model designed by 
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O. Kuhler, artist-engineer, the 
locomotive’s profile is strikingly 
like that of the 1934 automobile. 
From cow-catcher point—the point 
corresponding to the nadir of the 
radiator of the motor car—the out- 
line sweeps upward to the height 
of the smoke stack, then straight 
rearward. Literally, the engine 
lives in a shell, with all its ap- 
purtenances and even its drive- 
wheels encased in paneled steel 
straight back to the tender. And 
Designer Kuhler even has specified 
that the side panels of the top cowl 
be enameled red—or emblazoned, 
in Neon lights, with the name of 
the train! 

Attesting merchandising interest 
in the development, at least one 
steel company already has made it 
the theme of an advertisement. In 
a full page, stirringly illustrated, 
the Republic Steel Corporation 
records the past and hails the 
future as follows: 


The Story of Modern Transportation 
Is the Story of Agathon Steels. 


Threaded through the romantic 
story of modern transportation are 
the pioneering accomplishments of 
Republic metallurgists. First the auto- 
mobile, demanding higher strength, 


lighter weight steels for engines, 
transmissions, spring suspensions. 

From Republic furnaces came the 
first open hearth production in com- 
mercial quantities, of chrome-vana- 
dium and chrome molybdenum 
steels. In fact, all the steels now 
standardized in the well-known 
S. A. E. 4100, 4600 and 5100 series 
were first introduced to the auto- 
motive industry as Republic special 
analysis steels. 

Then the airplane, with its demand 
for still lighter steels of even higher 
physical properties. Again Republic 
metallurgists made many contribu- 
tions, among them chrome-molybde- 
num tubing. 

Today it is the light-weight rail- 
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THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


is pleased to announce 


that its circulation 


is rapidly growing to 


ONE-THIRD OF A MILLION 


Present advertising rates are nevertheless guaranteed for all 


1934 issues. 


Announcement of a new circulation guarantee 


and advertising rates for 1935 issues will be made later. 


CIRCULATION » 
mien 


300,000 


250000 


200,000 


"Sti wr) ime eae 8 


Tue lowest basic advertising rate in the 
history of “The Parents’ Magazine” will 
be available to all advertisers who use 
space during 1934. 

100° of the circulation of “The Parents’ 
Magazine” is among mothers with growing 


children. This is in sharp contrast to the 
fact, established by a survey made by 
the Arnold Research Service, that 46.2% 
of the circulations of general women's 
magazines are among unmarried readers, 
married readers without children and 


the 
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married readers all of whose children 
have grown up. 

Mothers do more buying, proportion- 
ately, than any other class. They buy 
for themselves, for their husbands, for 
their growing children, and for their 
expanding homes. Furthermore, young 
mothers are forming brand-buying habits 
for the rest of theirlives. The circulation 
of “The Parents’ Magazine” is concen- 
trated in this Market of Greatest Buying 
Expectancy. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


114 EAST THIRTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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road train, designed for newer 
standards of speed and comfort in 
land transportation. And again, Re- 
public metallurgists are anticipating 
the demands of a new industry, de- 
veloping better steels that man may 
travel over ground with greater 
safety, speed and comfort. 


Yet it’s a good wind that blows 
nobody ill. For years, from his 
Conning Tower in the New York 
Herald Tribune, F. P. A. has been 
complaining about railroad-car 
windows, which, for years, he has 
been straining to open. If memory 
serves, he even has offered to in- 


+ 


INK Jan. II, 1934 
vent a collapsible crow-bar, to be 
carried in the commuter’s pocket; 
and he has appealed for capital 
with which to manufacture the 
thing and market it. And now, 
with these streamlined trains glazed 
with windows that don’t open at all, 
a promising enterprise is squelched, 

Yet the same wind blows the 
other way. For already the air- 
conditioning industry has found a 
new market in the conventional 
trains of today and looks forward 
to an even broader market in con- 
ditioning the streaking, stream- 
lined, air-tight, transcontinental 
fliers of tomorrow. 


+ 


Housewives Like the NRA 


‘THE larger part of the public 
is not only feeling and talking 
confidently but, moreover, it is act- 
ing confidently. This fact is rated 
as the most important observation 
revealed in a survey of 40,000 
women in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, made 
for Gimbel Brothers. 

Here are some of the questions 
asked, together with an analysis of 
the answers collected: 

“Are we on the way out of the 
depression?” Answers were over- 
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Pease Starts Agency 
M. C. Pease has established an 
advertising business under his own name 
at Chicago. For the last six years Mr. 
Pease was promotion manager of the 
Chicago Evening American and prior to 


that he was for five years with the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, of that 
city. Offices of the new agency are at 
2001 Calumet Avenue. 


Will Broadcast to Byrd 

One of the features of the annual 
banquet of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, to be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Jan- 
uary 17, will be an hour’s broadcast to 
Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who will 
participate in a two-way broadcast from 
Little America. 


Joins Mitchell Agency 
E. A. Malloy, formerly general man- 
ager of the Porter Corporation, has 
joined The Mitchell Company, Boston 
advertising agency, as director of ser- 
vice. 


whelmingly “Yes,” ranging from 
78 per cent in New York to 90 per 
cent in Milwaukee. 

“Do you-think consumers ought 
to favor NRA firms?” The vote 
was 93 per cent affirmative. 

“Is the NRA contrary to our 
form of Government?” Four-fifths 
answered “No.” On the average 
92 per cent of all women in the 
four cities said they believed that 
the NRA has helped everybody, or 
specifically mentioned one group 
which it has helped. 


— 


New Accounts to Ziv 

The United Milk Crate Corporation, 
Cincinnati, has appointed Frederic W. 
Ziv, Inc., of that city, to direct the 
advertising of two new products: Swing- 
Wey-Crib, a combination swing, scale 
and crib, and Easy-Waxer, a floor waxer. 
Tosh Laboratories, also of Cincinnati, 
maker of Tosh, an antiseptic in powder 
form, has also appointed the Ziv agency. 


Saffan with Fawcett 

Fred C. Saffan has joined the Chicago 
staff of the Fawcett Publications. He 
formerly was vice-president and partner 
of the Kirtland-Engel Agency and, more 
recently, was with College Humor. He 
also formerly was with the Gundlach 
rc Company and Collins-Kirk, 
ne. 


Now Raphael G. Wolff, Inc. 
_ Raphael G. Wolff has purchased the 
interest of William T. Cooley in Wolff & 
Cooley Studios, Inc., Chicago, photog- 
raphy. The company name has been 
changed to Raphael G. Wolff, Inc. 
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@ An Advertiser Explores THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


Al. discovers eee 
IMMEDIATE 
RESPONSE 


A delightful and profitable discov- 
ery, he reminds himself, but not 
surprising. After all, shouldn’t one 
expect such things of the magazine 
that leads all other million-circula- 
tion magazines in 28 out of 30 classi- 
fications of national buying power? 


Immediate response —the essential 
goal for any searching advertiser— 
is frequently claimed but less fre- 
quently substantiated. He investi- 
gates further. He clears away the 
underbrush of hearsay and digs for 
facts. He discovers that 44% of the 
National Geographic readers in- 


variably and an additional 43% usu- 
ally look through their magazine 
the day that it arrives! He discovers 
something else: He finds that every 
advertisement is able to repeat its 
selling message —that 82.83% of the 
readers refer to the current Geo- 
graphic many different times. 


Explore National Geographic 
Magazine. Investigate its proved 
ability to bring immediate response 
—now! Your advertisements in this 
thrilling magazine will reach a 
million spending families at sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE ¢ Washington, D. C. 





New Deal Makes Business Policy 
Fit Today’s Conditions 





Political and Social Science. 








R. FILENE, well-known merchant of Boston, welcomes the 
widespread and growing recognition of the need of a changed 
economy, made necessary by the problems arising out of the machine 
world in which we live. This article is part of an address delivered 
before the conference at Philadelphia of the American Academy of 


By Edward A. Filene 


HE recognition of our respon- 

sibilities in a machine age has 
come upon us suddenly, after three 
or four years of headache; but the 
responsibilities existed long before 
they were recognized. They existed 
in previous administrations quite 
as definitely as they exist today; 
and had we then looked realistically 
at the world in which we were liv- 
ing, we would have taken much the 
same attitude, and much the same 
course, which we are taking now. 

But we did not look at our ma- 
chine-world realistically. We looked 
at it, on the one hand, according to 
the patterns of thought which had 
been developed in agrarian and 
patriarchal civilization, and on the 
other hand according to our own 
inflamed imaginations. 

When modern machinery made it 
not only possible but imperative 
from the true business standpoint 
that the masses should live lives of 
comfort and of leisure, traditional 
thinking and inflamed imagination 
kept us from grasping the real na- 
ture of the problem. The masses 
were almost unanimously willing to 
get rich, and they had no end of 
energy to devote to the process ; but 
each tried to get rich in the new 
order according to the formula by 
which people had become rich in 
the old order. Many, indeed, be- 
came rich, and a hundred million- 
aires grew where one had grown 
before; but millions of the masses 
were trampled in the process and 
lest their buying-power, the ma- 
chinery of production choked with 
its own product, unemployment 
spread like a pestilence and the 


world starved in the midst of 
plenty. 

We still insist that it is up to 
every man to support his family. 
Nothing can take the place, we say, 
of individual initiative. Now, that’s 
true, but it doesn’t happen to have 
anything to do with the case. In- 
dividual initiative cannot accom- 
plish anything by itself. It has to 
have something to act on. With all 
due respect to the American pio- 
neers, they couldn’t have raised a 
single turnip with their individual 
initiative alone. They had to have 
land in order to raise turnips and 
they had plenty of land. 

The modern American, in order 
to support his family, usually needs 
a job; and modern American jobs, 
as a rule, are not jobs which can 
be created on the initiative of the 
modern American worker. Some- 
body, to be sure, has to initiate 
these jobs. But they are now 
initiated mostly in business and 
financial offices, and sometimes in 
laboratories devoted to business or 
scientific research. Each individual, 
on his own initiative, may still start 
an independent business in which 
there will be little independence and 
less business or may still go out and 
sell lead pencils on the street corner, 
or offer to do chores around some- 
body else’s house. But not many 
could support their families by such 
activities. They could not solve the 
problem of living, as the early 
American could solve it when he 
settled on the land. 

The trouble now, it must be kept 
in mind, is not that the land has all 
been taken up. What has happened 
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is that we have changed from an 
agricultural to a business civiliza- 
tion, in which everybody, including 
the farmer, is dependent upon the 
institution of trade. There is as 
much individual initiative as ever 
in America (more, in fact, for there 
are more Americans than ever) but 
for individual initiative to be eco- 
nomically effective now, it has to 
be applied within the mechanism of 
modern production and distribution. 

Most of our talk, then, about our 
once having lived in an era of in- 
dividual initiative and now ap- 
proaching an era in which we must 
dispense with it, is simply beside 
the point. We are not even chang- 
ing from a planless to a planned 
economic order; for there could be 
no economic order without con- 
stant planning. 

What is happening now is simply 
an effort to make our plans fit in 
with the actual facts of present- 
day conditions, instead of slapping 
ancient labels on the new condi- 
tions and then planning according 
to the labels. One process exerts as 
much individual initiative as the 
other; but planning with relation to 
the realities is one thing, and plan- 
ning with relation to our supersti- 
tions or our states of mind is 
another. 


Really More 
Liberty Today 


There is much loose talk at pres- 
ent concerning the passing of our 
liberties, and the thousand and one 
ways in which our Government is 
now supposed to be interfering 
with our lives. One would think, to 
read some of the comments, that 
every American was once free to 
go his own individual way, but that 
we have now come upon a time 
when we cannot budge an inch in 
any direction without bumping up 
against some Governmental regula- 
tion. The fact is that we are now 
on the march toward freedom; and 
there is more liberty in the United 
States today than there has been 
in many decades. 

Since the machine age is an age 
of invention, and of constantly in- 
creasing ability to produce, the first 
principle of its government must 
be to provide for adequate con- 





sumption. Granted that it is dan- 
gerous to tinker with the currency, 
we know that the traditional dollar 
will not avail us now, and we must 
devise a medium of exchange which 
will certainly facilitate such an ex- 
change of goods and services that 
poverty will be abolished and the 
masses everywhere be assured of 
an ever-increasing standard of liv- 
ing commensurate with our ever- 
increasing ability to produce. 


What the Dollar 
Has Been 


The dollar heretofore has been 
fundamentally an agrarian dollar. 
It was a dollar to be spent only if 
its owner could not get along with- 
out the thing he spent it for, and 
to be saved mostly for purposes of 
investment. It was a dollar to be 
loaned, upon certain property as 
security, and to draw interest 
whether the borrower used it suc- 
cessfully or not, or whether, as in 
war, he used it solely for purposes 
of destruction. And it was a dollar 
to be handed down, with all its 
accrued interest, and its interest 
upon interest, generation after gen- 
eration, to serve as a perpetual 
drain upon our productive activi- 
ties, until in the course of time the 
world became so burdened with 
debt that it could not carry on its 
normal functions. 

One of the necessities of legisla- 
tion, then, is an amortization clause 
in every long-term debt, limiting 
the life of such a debt to the life 
of its usefulness. Another is the 
absorption, by inheritance taxes, of 
those fortunes which place power 
over millions of lives in the hands 
of irresponsible, inefficient, un- 
trained persons whose sole claim to 
this vital power is based, not upon 
anything which they contribute to 
society, but solely on what they 
have received from society. 

I cannot see, as hard as I have 
tried to follow the arguments of 
those who favor it, that we need 
any legislation looking toward the 
elimination of profits. If production 
and distribution are once organized 
for the greatest possible human 
service, the wages of such organ- 
izers, I believe, will be higher than 
ever. Profits, it seems to me, are 
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336,000+ 


That is our estimate of the net paid circulation on 


THE AMERICAN HOME 
for DECEMBER 


40,293 new and renewal subscriptions in the month of 
December breaks all records and is another evidence 
of reader acceptance. 


Our rate is based on 275,000 
We guarantee... . 300,000 
We deliver ..... 336,000 


We anticipate . 350,000+ 


beginning with the March issue. 


Jan. 11, 1934 


No premiums—no short term—no cut prices—no high 
pressure—nothing but merit. We submit that this is a 
record for a strictly home service magazine. 


Advertisers who had the foresight to use THE 
AMERICAN HOME are reaping the benefits. Are you 
telling your story to this rapidly growing market? 
Present rates are subject to change with this increasing 
circulation. Better investigate. 


THE AMERICAN HOME 


New York Boston Chicago Santa Barbara 
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the legitimate wages of capital 
which is being used for human 
service. It is the accumulation of 
profits into useless and even dan- 
gerous reservoirs of disservice 
against which our new civilization 
must guard. 

It is one of the possible eventuali- 
ties, of course, that the profit sys- 
tem will be destroyed. But if it is 
destroyed in America, I am sure, 
it will not be destroyed by com- 
munists or technocrats. It will be 
destroyed by those very business 
men who believe most in the profit 
system and are shouting the loud- 
est about individual initiative. 

It should be remembered, in 
every study of the new conditions, 
and the new relations between busi- 


+ 
Death of J. F. Greenawalt 


John Franklin Greenawalt, for years 
prominent in the work of organized ad- 
vertising in the Mountain States, died 
last week, aged sixty-three. He had 
been with the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company for thirty years, 
with headquarters in Denver where he 
served as assistant to the president. Mr. 
Greenawalt was president of the Denver 
Advertising Club for two terms; and 
district vice-president of the Advertising 
Federation of America in 1926. 


Heads “La Hacienda” 


Albert W. Bayard is now president of 
La Hacienda Company, New York, pub- 
lisher of La Hacienda, Spanish monthly, 
succeeding E. D. Corson, who has re- 
tired. The change does not indicate any 
change in the management. Albro Gaylor 
will vice-president and associate pub- 
lisher. Mr. Corson remains a director. 


On Mathes Staff 
Eleanor Pollock has joined the public 
relations staff of J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
New York. She was formerly with the 
Delineator as fabric editor. More re- 
cently she has been fashion director of 
Merchandise Manager. 











Two to Brearley 
The Mayflower Travel Service, New 
York, has appointed the Brearley Ser- 
vice Organization, New York, to handle 
its advertising account. A. Beshar & 
me O New York, rugs, have also 
placed their advertising with this agency. 





Appointed by Honolulu Hotels 

‘Hawaiian Hotels, Ltd., operating the 
Royal Hawaiian and Moana-Seaside Ho- 
tels in Honolulu, has appointed Bow- 
man-Deute-Cummings, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, to direct its advertising. 
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ness and Government, that some- 
thing vastly more significant is 
aimed at than a mere redistribution 
of wealth. No redistribution of 
present wealth, however inequitably 
it may now be distributed, can solve 
our problems. What we want is 
security and continuity in the 
operation of our economic mech- 
anism, and the assurance that more 
productive methods will always 
bring greater benefits and greater 
leisure to the masses. To the 
masses this naturally seems attrac- 
tive. To the business man it is 
imperative; for if the masses do 
not buy, and are not provided with 
both the power to buy and leisure 
to consume, business can never 
again be profitable. 


+ 


American Exporters Elect 


Officers of the American Manufactur- 
ers Export Association, New York, 
elected by a ballot through the mail, are 
as follows: President, James D. Mooney, 
General Motors Export Company; first 
vice-president, F, W. Nichol, vice-pres- 
ident, International Business Machines 
Company; Atlantic vice-president, L. C. 
Stowell, president, Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion; Eastern vice-president, W. J 
Shortreed, general ode manager, H. | 
Heinz & Company; Midwestern vice 
resident, George W. Koenig, president, 
nternational arvester Export Com- 
any; Southern vice-president, H. R. 
orsey, president, ‘oca-Cola Export 
Company; treasurer, Peter S. Duryee, 
vice-president, Chase National Bank, and 
general counsel, L. O. Bergh. 





Gets Milling Account 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, grain products, has 
laced its advertising account with 
reeze, Vogel, Crawford, Inc., Milwau- 
kee advertising agency. Plans call for 
the use of direct mail and business papers 
in the brewing, baking and feed trades. 
This agency also has obtained the ac- 
count of The Waukesha-Roxo Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., spring water beverages. 





Sparrow with O’Donnell Shoe 

C. N. Sparrow has been appointed 
general sales manager of the O’Donnell 
Shoe Company, St. Paul, Minn. He has 
been with the U. S. Rubber Company 
and formerly was with Goodyear Rubber 
Company. 





Colgate Advances Sloan 
Gordon H. Sloan has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto. He has been with the organiza- 
tion for the last sixteen years. 
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NDUSTRIALLY, agriculturally and financially, Cedar Rapids 

and its surrounding market area faces 1934 with every indica- 
tion that it will be a year of major achievements, a wonderful year 
of progress and improvement. 

In Cedar Rapids over two and a half million dollars are to be 
spent on public and civil works. The benefit in terms of employ- 
ment and payroll expenditure should be shared by all lines of 
local business. 

$650,000 will be expended for a new sewage outlet and purifi- 
cation plant. Four junior high school additions on which first 
bids have already been received will add another $650,000 ex- 
penditure. $140,000 will be spent on water main extensions, 
$40,000 will be spent on the new police station and jail, and the 
construction of viaducts, sanitary sewers, river levees as well as 
improvements on public buildings, parks and playgrounds will 
total many thousands. $93,000.00 has been allotted Cedar Rapids 
by the CWA for building a new municipal air port. 

Another large undertaking in the line of private development 
already started is the installation of new gas mains for natural 
gas and the alteration of present equipment, expenditure for which 
will total more than $500,000. 

Retail business, which during November and December showed 
gains ranging from 28% to 96% ahead of last year, is continuing 
in improvement. 

The average net paid circulation of the Cedar Rapids Gazette 
for the last three months of 1933 shows an increase of 1,132 copies 
per day over the same period a year ago. 

Cedar Rapids looks at 1934—reasonably, logically and construc- 
tively optimistic! 

The ONLY newspaper that COMPLETELY covers the rich 
Cedar Rapids area is the . 


Cedar Rapids Gasette 


“BLANKETS IOWA’S RICHEST MARKET” 


Represented Nationally By 
ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER CO. 





New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis 








Why Business Is Afraid 


(Continued from page 8) 


good news story and make an edi- 
torial out of it? I mean the case 
of Jones sausage and its line “Good 
little pigs go to market, the best 
little pigs go to Jones.” You got 
some of the kick-back to that one. 
I got the brunt of it. Believe me 
when I tell you I never received so 
many call-downs in my life. The 
injured party was the best sport of 
the bunch, his agency fair, but the 
publication men raised the roof. 

Well you know the history of 
that case—the bureau changed its 
mind. But not before the* adver- 
tiser had canceled much of his 
campaign and changed copy, some 
of which was actually on the press. 
Did he go to court? He did not. 
Will he talk? Yes, on everything 
else but that subject. 

When one of the most influential 
advertising groups in the country 
recently held their annual conven- 
tion in Washington did they release 
their usual survey of advertising 
appropriations? They did not. None 
of the members will talk. It was 
discussed in closed session, but by 
the grape-vine route we learn the 
reason it was not published, or 
even gathered for that matter. It 
was because they were all afraid of 
perding and active legislation. It 
wouldn’t have been any good ten 
days later for statistical purposes 
anyway. 


An Unaccepted 
Invitation 


That same group invited one of 
the leading bureaucrats and his 
staff to address them; they wanted 
to know, if possible, what was go- 
ing to be done. Funny, though he is 
said to have received the invitation 
not only once but several times, 
weeks in advance, he found it more 
convenient to address a group of 
women. In Washington? My word, 
no; in New York so as not to be 
defiled by contact with business 
men. Will that organization write 
for our readers on the subject? 
Why ask? 


I nearly forgot; the treasurer 
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never will I am sure. I speak of 
the flying trip I took to the Phila- 
delphia airport for an ace story. 
One of the biggest food advertisers, 
by using additional media and an 
improved copy slant had been able 
to reduce his advertising cost per 
article down to an amount that is 
almost unbelievably small—in fact 
had cut the cost nearly half and 
it was the lowest I ever heard about. 

Honestly now I wanted that story 
more than any I have tried to get 
in years. So did you. What did I 
get? “Not talking for publication, 
we are afraid some bureau in 
Washington will hear about it and 
find a way to harass us with their 
foolery.” I did get more than that 
—I caught the very devil from 
friend treasurer for flying. He 
talked too, but not for publication. 


Some Stories 
from the Record 


All of the above are “off the 
record” of course, but here are a 
few that are of record. It cost one 
packing firm $3,970 in fines and 
bonds, not forgetting the costs, 
which will easily double that fig- 
ure, from March 18, 1932 to May 
6 of the same year. You can check 
that figure with the Notices of 
Judgment under the Food and Drugs 
Act by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Undoubtedly the bureau in 
those cases was right, at least the 
records are there, for all who care 
to view them. But I am wondering 
what other unreported cases were 
against this packing firm in the 
same length of time. The firm re- 
fuses to talk as do the others. 

Another packing firm from 
March 8, 1932 to April 15, 1932 
used up $4,350 in bonds and fines 
for reported derelictions. In the 
same period four candy companies 
were fined and two big chain-store 
organizations donated from $1,000 
to $1,500 to the cause. That is all 
water over the dam but still none 
of these firms has nerve enough 
to talk for publication. 

Still one of the bureaucrats re- 
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cently stated, “That despite the fact 
that 22,000 judgments had been 
approved under the Food and Drugs 
Act since 1906 it still is an ineffec- 
tive bit of legislature.” And the 
average fine, bond or other costs 
is better than $200 per case. Double 
that for the travel necessary to de- 
fend the issue and guess if you can 
the hours of thought and worry 
that go into each one. 

Now all of that cost must be 
passed on to the consumer, sooner 
or later. But will any of the com- 
panies permit its side of the 
story to be published? 

They are all “gymnasium fight- 
ers”; they shadow box better than 
they fight against an opponent. 
When we offer them a real match, 
an opportunity to tell their side of 
the story, the old fear of bureau- 
cracy causes some one of the sec- 
onds and oftentimes the fighter 
himself, to throw in the towel, even 
before the opening gong. 

Sorry this is so long-winded, 
Boss; but I am trying to defend 
not only myself but the business 
world at large against an influence, 
Bureaucracy, that is actually 
wrecking American business. But I 
guess it is a lone fight; the leaders 
in sales promotion, the he-men of 
American business are just shadow 
boxers ; they take it and appear to 
like it. 

Yours for bigger and better 
business success stories. 


New Addresses 


The Art Poster cougaay. New York, 
now located at 132 est 14th Street. 
This is the new address also of the 
Blockart Company. 

Paul T. Cherington, distribution con- 
sultant, on January 20, will move to the 
RCA Building, New York, where he will 
have associated with him Elmo B. Roper, 
Jr., and Richardson Wood. 

_ Industrial Retail Stores has moved 
its headquarters from Cincinnati to the 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

_ Offices of the National Register Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of the “Stand- 
ard Advertising Register,” and of The 
Advertising Record Company, publisher 
of “National Advertising Records,” have 
been moved to the McGraw-Hill Build- 
ing, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 








R. W. Hunter Appointed 


The Southern Salesman, Nashville, 
Tenn., has appointed R. W. Hunter, 7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, as its 
representative in that territory. 
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SAX RN BABAR 


bright 


garden 


IN THAT LAND was a bloom all 
sought to cultivate. But its 
ways were strange and not by 
all men understood ; so that few 
succeeded in their planting . . . 
And there was one who dreamed: 
“I plan me a showing of these 
blooms that shall set the world 
astir.” And he took seeds and 
sowed them in a certain corner, 
and he waited. And in due 
season came the time of blossom; 
but for him no blossom. So he 
sowed other seeds of the same 
plant—but more of them. And 
this time he cherished them more 
diligently, spacing, watering, 
supporting them... but with 
little better profit. Patience out- 
measuring dismay, he planted 
yet again, but now im another 
corner of his garden. And then, 
as the seasons’ circle turned, 
came such largesse of bloom 
as made that garden and that 
gardener wide-known. And 
others sought him, saying, 
* What seeds used you and how 
planted them?” And he replied, 
“Not what and bow but where.” 


IT PAYS TO USE 
PUNCH 


MARION JEAN LYON, ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, “PUNCH,” 10 
BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4, Enc. 
(Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations.) 
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“To You—Printers’ Ink! Today you are giving us more than 
news—you are covering big events in economics, and in mer- 
chandising, alertly and intelligently.” 


Geyer-Cornell advertising agency in their 
advertisement January 4 


“We have the feeling that Printers’ Ink editorial content will 
be so interesting in 1934 that we can profitably spend more of 
our advertising dollars with you.” 


S. G. Howard of Indianapolis News in 
his letter scheduling 52 pages for 1934. 


“Each new issue exposes new problems, new solutions, new 
situations. P. I. has been Advertising’s Xenophon, and 
‘Enteuthen exelaunei’ might well be its motto.” 


N. Y. News in a recent three-page ad- 
vertisement. 
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blushing, perhaps, but we rise. 


Approval, much harder to win than ap- 
plause, means more too. 


The Printers’ INk Publications appreci- 
ate such expressions, knowing them sincere, 
because each involved a voluntary cash 
expenditure. Approval rather than mere 
applause. 


But we hasten to explain we deserve little 
of the credit. The real accomplishment is 
that of the Merchandisingly Alert. 


It is they, the readers, who keep the edi- 
torial pages so thoroughly up to their own 
fast moving standard. 


Their approval in the form of subscription 
checks—more checks than any other pub- 
lication in the world receives from known, 
identified merchandising-minded business 
men—is further expressed in actual par- 
ticipation in the editorial job. 


If we may, as we resume our seat, offer a 
suggestion to fellow publishers:—The one 
sure way of winning approval from your 
advertisers is to first win it from enough of 
the right kind of readers. 


In this field of merchandising and advertis- 
ing, the Merchandisingly Alert are the 
right kind. 
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I Know a 
Paper Selling— 


Know it from sixteen years’ asso- 
ciation with one of the best-known 
merchandising journals. 

In this time I have hung up an 
enviable record of results in New 
York and New England, mostly 
selling advertisers direct, but also 
through agencies. 

That I have been successful is 
chiefly due to thorough knowledge 
of how to sell business-paper space 
. . . knowing how to present my 
story in light of prospects’ prob- 
lems . . . by personal solicitation 
and by mail. 

Have prepared special presenta- 
tions to fit individual accounts; fur- 
nished ideas for campaigns; written 
copy. 

Married; age 32. 

May I tell you more about my 
highly specialized experience in this 
specialized field of selling? 


Address "V,” Box 152, Printers’ Ink 
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LaFayette Is Here 
Again 





(oT HE car with the jewelled 
movement.” 

Ushered in with this advertising 
theme, the LaFavette is here. The 
new invader of the low-priced auto- 
motive field sponsored by the Nash 
Motors Company made its formal 
bow at the New York show, fol- 
lowing many months of closely 
guarded pre-production work dur- 
ing which even the name of the 
newcomer was kept a deep, dark 
secret. 

The introductory advertising on 
the new car appeared in New York 
newspapers in connection with the 
show. Teaser copy featuring the 
“jewelled movement” angle in a 
news-pictorial style was run in 
news sections, with the complete 
announcement advertisements ap- 
pearing in the special automobile 
show sections. 

Present indications are that an 
intensive program of national ad- 
vertising on the LaFayette will get 
under way in the early spring with 
schedules in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Production will of course 
influence this. According to C. H. 
Bliss, vice-president in charge of 
Nash sales, production is being 
rushed as rapidly as possible, but 
it is extremely unlikely that any 
great volume will be reached be- 
fore sometime around February. 

The initial advertising presents 
the LaFayette as “An entirely new 
kind of low-priced car . . . bigger, 
heavier, with hidden ‘big car’ fea- 
tures.” The copy mentions “costly 
construction features never before 
put into a car in this price class” 
and elaborates the “jewelled move- 
ment” theme with these words: 
“They work like jewels in a fine 
watch movement these fea- 
tures proven and recognized lie 
back of that noiseless luxury. that 
long-life smoothness, that extra 
riding comfort which you find in 
some big, expensive cars.” 

The selection of the name for 
the new car involves an interesting 
angle. For what is probably the 
first time in automotive history a 
former motor car line has been re- 
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born. The present LaFayette has 
as its ancestor the de luxe Nash- 
built LaFayette of a decade ago. 
The re-advent, incidentally, ac- 
centuates the rather pronounced 
French influence in American mo- 
tor car nomenclature—Cadillac, 
duPont, Chevrolet and La Salle 
being other representatives. But 
when the LaFayette was formally 
christened at Racine, Wis., last 
week, American champagne was 
used. 





Better and Better 


Potanp Soap Works 
Anniston, ALA, 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I just want to tell you ‘this much— 
Painters’ Ink is getting better and 
better! The articles you have carried in 
regard to the monetary theories have 
been very helpful to me, particularly so 
in view of the fact that for the last five 
months I have devoted as much time as 
I could afford from my own business 
to making talks for the Administration 
on its whole recovery program. 

Carter D. PoLanp, 
President. 





Markets New Product 


The Cottontex Products Company, 
Milwaukee, has developed a new cellu- 
lose fiber absorbent product made from 
wood pulp. The flaky, cottonlike mate- 
rial is used for sweeping up oil and 
greases in rages, service stations and 
industrial plants and as a waste mate- 
rial for wiping hands and tools. After 
testing marketing possibilities in a lim- 
ited territory, the company now plans 
to distribute on a national scale. Ray- 
mond E. Brooks is president. 





Heads Neisner Brothers 
Joseph M. Neisner has been elected 
resident of Neisner Brothers, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., chain-store organiza- 
tion, to succeed his brother, the late 
Abraham H. Neisner. 





Changes Name 
John Matter, Chicago, has changed the 
name of his advertising service to John 
Matter & Associates. Ann Douglas, for- 
merly with Sears, Roebuck, has joined 
his staff. 





Fuller, Penn Mutual Trustee 
_ Walter D. Fuller, vice-president of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has _ been 
elected a trustee of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia. 


Appoints Ronalds 
The Industrial Acceptance Corporation, 
Ltd., Montreal, has appointed the 
Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., of 
that city, to direct its advertising. 


.. 
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New Year 
New Methods 
New Savings 
New Profits 


Remember the old story of the miss- 
ing horse shoe nail? Recall how the 
lack of the nail lost the horse shoe, 
the horse, the general, the battle? 
Just such little things often spell 
the difference between profit and 
loss. And some time, when, to make 
a profit, you must figure costs with 
a slide rule, you'll see how to use a 
modern wire stitcher in your fasten- 
ing or binding operations, to reduce 
costs, save time, make the product 
more desirable—and add to your 
sales and profits. 

Many miles of wire are driven by 


MORRISON 
Wire Stitchers 


every year—here’s a new almanac, 
just out, that used some of those 
miles—each stitch cut off the proper 
length, accurately driven, and se- 
curely clamped. 

In refrigeration, you'll find hard in- 
sulating material—two inches thick 
—held together through the action 
of Morrison Wire Stitchers. 

In hundreds upon hundreds of cases, 
in greatly diversified industries, the 
Morrison Wire Stitcher does the 
work of fastening or binding in less 
time, at less expense and better than 
some other method. 

When you fasten empty or filled 
packages, it is worth your while to 
look into this wire stitcher propo- 
sition. 

Find out what a wire stitcher will 
do for you. 

Thorough investigation may uncover 
certain losses—but investigation of a 
wire stitcher cannot create a loss! 


J. L. MORRISON CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Division of . . 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER 
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Somewhere or 
Time to other in the New 

Talk Back Deal there is an 
influence which makes advertisers 
afraid to talk about their business. 
They seem to fear, if they open 
their mouths, that they may be 
penalized by a bureaucrat—or at 
least hauled onto the carpet in 
Washington to explain what they 
mean by saying such things. 

This is a situation strange and 
incongruous and not at all com- 
patible with the spirit of recovery. 
We do not believe that the Ad- 
ministration intends it that way at 
all. Yet it exists to the continued 
detriment of business as is related 
in this issue by a Printers’ INK 
writer who fell down on some im- 
portant assignments and wrote a 
letter explaining why. 

What it all amounts to, of 
course, is that to be successful— 
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to make a little money in these 
times when so many are making 
none—is to incur suspicion. 

Does a manufacturer keep farm- 
ers, miners, lumberjacks, mill 
workers and other producers of 
raw material busy supplying his 
factory with commodities that the 
consumer could not possibly use 
unless he turned them into finished 
products? Does the production and 
distribution of his goods give em- 
ployment to people? And are there 
economic benefits to the public? 

If so, he is applauded. For do 
not people need jobs and is not the 
public hungry for economic bene- 
fits ? 

But does the manufacturer also 
gain some benefits for himself? 

In this case he had better keep 
still about it, many manufacturers 
believe, unless he wants to be a 
mark for the demagog—also for 
the impractical Government ideal- 
ist of the brain trust type who is 
too inexperienced successfully to 
mix social values with economics. 

He ought to be able to appeal to 
Washington for protection; and so 
he is, in theory. 

Yet the judgment of honest and 
successful business men who have 
tried it seems to be “stay away 
from Washington and keep your 
mouth shut about your business.” 

PRINTERS’ INK believes, and has 
said so editorially at least once be- 
fore, that the business men them- 
selves are largely responsible for 
this condition. A little back talk 
and a modest showing of teeth 
would do a world of good at the 
present stage of things. 

Associations are courageous 
enough but this counts for less than 
the same spirit manifested by in- 
dividuals. 

Government officials are not es- 
sentially man-eaters. For the most 
part they are earnest people trying 
to do jobs about which they know 
little. It is true that they do too 
much nosing around. But who can 
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do anything about this? Such a 
condition was, is and ever shall be. 

While there will be abuses of 
power, therefore, the bad effects 
can be minimized if business men 
will of one accord refuse to be 
afraid. 

If those who are creating wealth 
want to continue to have a fair 
share of it (and many of them, sad 
to relate, have had vastly more 
than a fair share in times past) 
they had better begin to do some 
talking in their own behalf. 





Presumably, a 
Professors — professor on the 
Inside faculty of a col- 
and Outside lege of agricul- 
ture—even though he be a profes- 
sor of economics—would know 
about oxen. But it would appear 
that when two professors of eco- 
nomics of the Amherst Agricul- 
turai College marched into a bank 
in the normally tranquil town of 
Amherst, Mass., the other day, 
neither was thinking about oxen, 
nor about the saying that much 
depends on whose ox is gored. 

The professors spluttered. What, 
they demanded to know, was the 
meaning of this circular that they, 
as depositors, had just received— 
this notice that thenceforth their 
respective accounts would pay toll- 
charges on checks and deposits and 
what-not? How, they yearned to 
learn, did a bank get that way? 

The bank president stiffened. His 
bank, gentlemen, was merely abid- 
ing by a code. It was a code, my 
dear sirs, of fair practices—a code 
to protect the banks against each 
other. And if the gentlemen—this 
with a shrug of the shoulders— 
didn’t like what this bank was 
about to do, they might take their 
accounts elsewhere. 

However, what the professors 
actually did seems to demonstrate 
that a professor in Washington, 
with a bureaucrat’s baton in his 
hand, is a person far different from 
a professor in Amherst, with his 
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dander up. For the Amherst ped- 
agogs sat themselves down and 
wrote a batch of letters. They 
wrote to the NRA Code Au- 
thority; they wrote to the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury; they 
wrote to the Federal Reserve board. 

They wrote, as a direct-mail man 
would say, resultfully; for the ef- 
fect was such a stir in Western 
Massachusetts banking circles as 
those circles haven’t seen since ’83. 
And one of the by-products of the 
tempest—and this to the gratifica- 
tion of Western Massachusetts ad- 
vertising men—was the institution 
of a bankers’ committee on pub- 
licity. 

And now Western Massachusetts 
feels better. With at least some of 
the Nation’s professors still free to 
roam about and write eruditely in- 
dignant letters, States’ rights and 
the rights of the Bay State’s citi- 
zens seem fairly well protected. 

Anyway, Sherman H. Bowles, 
publisher of the Springfield Re- 
publican, remarks to PRINTERS’ 
Ink: “To us there doesn’t seem to 
be any great necessity for worry- 
ing about the increasing amount of 
regulation in Washington and the 
additional powers that are being 
conferred on the college profes- 
sors’ bureaucracy.” 





It has been said 
Those Poor in several places 


Farmers that the Govern- 


ment’s policy of assuming farm 
mortgages would eventually trans- 
form a considerable portion of the 
sturdy yeomanry into Government 
tenants. The idea, as we under- 
stand it, is that on account of the 
very small amortization payments 
the individual farmer’s debts to the 
nation will not be discharged dur- 
ing this generation nor the next— 
perhaps never. 

But we imagine that our good 
friend John Fields, president of 
the Federal Land Bank of Wichita, 
would not subscribe to that view. 
He believes the farmer is going to 
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pay out in a way to confound 
critics of President Roosevelt’s 
policy ; and he has plenty of figures 
to support his thought. 

E. H. Thomson, president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield, 
advanced similar ideas in a recent 
address at Boston. 

Mr. Thomson revealed the sig- 
nificant fact that out of the 11,199 
first mortgage farm loans made by 
his bank in the six New England 
States, aggregating some $33,000,- 
000, only three-tenths of 1 per 
cent had defaulted in the last six- 
teen years. 

It seems that the American dirt 
farmer, regardless of his location, 
has a healthy hatred of debt. He 
gets out of it as fast as he can and 
uses the attenuated amortization 
process only when he has no other 
alternative. 

Congratulations rather than sym- 
pathy are due these progressive 
New England farmers. How much 
brighter it would be in certain 
cities—New York, Chicago and De- 
troit, for instance—if the real es- 
tate losses in those towns ran no 
higher than three-tenths of 1 per 
cent ! 

While so many sympathetic peo- 
ple are dropping tears over the 
presumably desperate plight of the 
farmer—at his own instigation in 
many cases, we regret to say—he 
is showing pretty good evidence of 
his ability to take care of himself. 

This is why wise merchandisers 
cultivate the farm market consis- 
tently without too much regard for 
current economic conditions. 





Says the “Wedge,” 


Fighting of Batten, Bar- 
Mad ton, Durstine & 
Osborn: “It would seem that 


America is prosperous only when 
it is mad. We are sore at every- 
body and everything. All of which 
is good. We are getting back our 
nerve.” 

Yes, we’re in for a scrappy year. 
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Professors will fight with bank- 
ers, and economists will battle 
among themselves. Bureau-ridden 
business at last will speak up for 
itself. 

But meanwhile let’s not neglect 
the customers. For the time being, 
it may be well for advertising and 
sales to hang out a sign reading: 

Business Gornc on Durinc 
ALTERCATIONS. 





The usual amount 
Headline of good newspa- 
Alarms per copy is com- 
ing out of Washington now that 
Congress is on the job once more. 
It will increase in volume as the 
session continues and the country 
will worry in direct proportion. 
It is no reflection upon the ac- 
curacy and readability of these 
newspaper stories and headlines, 
however, to say that a considerable 
portion of them should not be taken 
seriously. The fact that some am- 
bitious lawmaker may get onto the 
first page in connection with in- 
flation, taxes, silver, public works, 
relief, banking—to mention only a 
few of the many weighty questions 
to come up at this session—does 
not mean that he is going to have 


his way. 
And yet some business men, after 
reading these stories, actually 


change their policies or put a brake 
upon their activities while waiting 
to see what, if anything, may hap- 
pen. 

Between the extremely radical 
and ultra-conservative views aired 
by ambitious lawmakers with the 
help of Washington correspon- 
dents, the business man would have 
one sweet time in trying to figure 
what might happen. 

The chances are it won’t hap- 
pen at all; and if it does there is 
nothing he can do about it. 

The best policy, then, is to go 
along as if everything were going 
to be all right. This is not only 
sensible but more comfortable. 
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200,000 


Families who demand the 
utmost in Quality Merechan- 
dise. They are the Market of 


ACTIVE WEALTH/ 


7 7 A ry 7 7 y A + d 7 7 7 y Af 7 A v 7 A 


Hh anver's BAZAAR . . . TOWN & tive wealth are the logical purchasers 
COUNTRY . . . HOME & FIELD (with of Quality Merchandise. 

which House Beautiful is combined) THE STUYVESANT GROUP will place 
... these three smart and modern pub- your selling messages directly before 
lications are THE STUYVESANT GROUP these 200,000 financially-able families 
which completely covers “The Qual- for a moderate investment of your ad- 


ity Market” directly, effectively and vertising dollars. Through group 
economically. THE STUYVESANT buying you will obtain a 
GROUP is now, more than ever, pre- valuable “plus” for,adver- 
eminent in each of the three basic fields tisers using schedules in 
of publishing . . . Fashions . . . The THE STUYVESANT GROUP 
Smart Home . . . Society. Visualize its within one year, enjoy dis- 
200,000 (ABC) families who by dis- eounts running as high as 
criminating taste, environment and ac- 25%. 





THE STUYVESANT GROUP 


HARPER'S BAZAAR + HOME&FIELD + TOWN & COUNTRY 
LAURENCE A. WEAVER * DIRECTOR OF GROUP SALES 


572 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK CITY 
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St’tling Detective Adventures .. 11 
Mag. Wall St. (2 Dec. is.) ..... 11 
Se CE wo cccacaesscoseees 11 
American Boy ......--.--+ coun ae 
Biltes Magasin cc ccc cc cccccsces 11 
National Geographic .........-- 19 
National Sportsman ..... Smee 
Peete FE <cvescesese. 10 
Radio Stars ..... nes 2a Sans Ce 
Atlantic Monthly .............-- 18 
College Humor ........-. axe 2 
B’dway & Hollywood Movies 9 
The Forum .... ye wae nekie Ven ) 
Arts & | RE te 5 
—— 8 
Munsey Combination ..........- 15 
Hunting & Fishing .. _ 8 
Dell Men’s Group ... 15 
Sevfbmer’s 2... ceccce: 7 
American Legion Monthly 7 
St. Nicholas ...... = 7 
ABER cemeccrccocdsecosvecs . / 
American Forests .........+.++- 6 
True Detective Mysteries ....... 6 
Scientific American ........--- e 6 


1934 
Lines 


45,519 
20,248 
16,416 
16,128 
15,587 


1933 
Lines 
21,592 
21,239 
16,146 
13,862 
14,095 
14,028 


5,734 


5,914 
4,713 
8,943 


1932 
Lines 


27,334 


20 012 


17,650 
18,346 


12,366 
13,155 


Record of January Magazine Advertising 


1932 
Totals 


337,879 
367,657 
429,084 
328,462 
267,478 
267,219 
211,262 
213,232 
666,566 
177,936 
289,148 
246,932 
121,556 


247,676 
151,876 


162,996 


142,252 
150,307 
89,478 
97,651 


77, 648 


71,450 
97,288 
435,765 
88,413 
104,094 
97,028 


138,180 
82,917 
86,215 

124,541 
43,610 
65,703 


103,149 
55,506 
72,433 

103,155 
68,697 


94,955 
86,210 
47,331 
77,884 
154,140 
93,628 
29,708 
81,635 


86,053 
83,225 
35,379 
34,094 
33,908 
47,124 
38,694 






1933 
Totals 


388,660 


141 090 
229, 084 
292,888 
110,808 


211,135 
160,770 
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NOTE FORTUNE FIRST BY BIG MARGIN. 








NOTE ALSO, ON NEXT PAGE, FORTUNE 
TOPS EVEN THE WOMEN’S MAGAZINES. 


A Field Day 
For Alert Advertisers 


l Advertisers bought more advertising in FORTUNE this Janu- 

* ary than in any previous January issue—more than twice as 
much as in January, 1933. (In February they will run at least 
65% more than in last February's FORTUNE.) 


? Advertisers bought more advertising in FORTUNE this Janu- 
* ary than in any other monthly (or semi-monthly) publication— 
including all women’s magazines. 


These alert advertisers appreciate the spontaneous growth of 

3. FORTUNE'’s circulation. They will now be pleased to learn 
that the print order of 99,900 for the January issue was entirel) 
sold out the day before Christmas. 


4 All advertisers who want maximum present value and big extra 
« dividends from their advertising investment should know that 
FORTUNE for 1934 will average in excess of 90,000; that 
advertising rates (based, in 1932, on 50,000 average) remain, 
for the present, at $800 for black-and-white, $1200 for color. 


y These figures indicate why FORTUNE'’s advertisers are having 











a field day: 
RATES: BASIS : CIRCULATION : BONUS: 
$800 
50,000 ,000 ,000 
1932 oune cian 0,06 | 56,006 6,006 
1933 | _ $800 nao | Teeee 25,000 
| COLOR $1200 | 
1934 | tm 50,000 | 90,000 | 40,000 
+, | (At Least) (At Least) 








— — 























1933 1932 
Lines Lines 

2,696 3,086 

2,240 »264 


,800 2,845 
2,461 2,167 
1,008 896 


1,004 1,707 


1932 
Totals Totals 


38,666 34,034 
32,200 23,520 
37,800 28,758 
73,482 75,694 
37,503 32,656 
32,736 24,908 
47,754 30,694 





1934 1934 

Pages Lines 

American Mercury ...........+. 10 2,351 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group .. 10 2,310 
are 5 2,269 
Open Road for Boys ........... 5 2,162 
DPE dcp ctendnavennsess 9 2,080 
2 Eee a 1,757 
PE DOES oa caccesccenve 4 1,752 
SE Ce nas nese sees 7 1,505 
Street & Smith Combination .... 5 1,120 
Dt Ct chcaceendceasteaseie 3 1623 
DE acapetnmeknie kn aaceceie 584,470 


501,466 757,414 


9,307,663 8,176,005 


a Two Is. b Sept.-Dec. linage. c Apr.-Dec. linage. d Aug.-Dec. linage. e Four Dec. Is, 


f Four Jan, Is. g Larger Page Size. h No Is. 


i Smaller Page Size. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 





30,387 49,352 
25,540 40,890 
22,252 30,230 
19,441 20,291 
20,902 25,785 
19,990 19,752 
16,077 14,353 
12,005 14,628 
10,634 13,009 

8,951 $,778 

7,050 6,449 

6,029 7,752 


5,060 7,354 
6,219 7,609 
3,727 5,488 
8,511 7,184 


1,554 2,154 
al,901 1,752 


}) June-Dec. linage. 


715,780 606,060 
551,485 484,571 
539,752 520,494 
460,901 471,585 
538,209 476,351 
477,412 482,614 
313,117 310,255 
295,580 211,197 
215,578 177,651 
177,979 168,730 
117,744 125,964 
119,481 119,742 


97,488 69,382 
126,362 139,972 
61,774 57,664 





, Oe ES ee ee ee 60 38,043 
Harper’s Bazaar ............++: 55 37,018 
Ladies’ Home Journal .......... 41 27,848 
Woman’s Home Companion ..... 36 24,268 
Good Housekeeping ............ 53 22,611 
NR ER RE 33 22,510 
i eilh seu cenemirkheadets 22 15,082 
EE bentckvnsentacens ewe 24 10,423 
POE DUET occcccccceccese 15 10,136 
"ee 23 10,057 
Household Magazine ........... 13 8,631 
DE EE iv ccaccecseccocee 20 8,620 
ey EID. 5000060 08-00008 18 7,750 
Modern Romances ............- 18 7,564 
PE Mh secetscccneseasewe 7,063 
Tower Magazines 7,057 
Pe 6,945 
PE ME cccccccsaseessce 6,497 
THEE PIROED ccccccsccrcccece ‘ 6,231 
Parents’ Magazine ............. 14 6,042 
DE Nesecceecvucescocess 14 5,834 
: cteenactegeces ous ees 6 4,815 
WEGUOEED WOEEE cc ccccccccseses 7 4,549 
a League Magazine ........ 10 4,209 
ee Crk deen ene se 5 3,628 
CE EMEP dcapedoerceseecesecs 7 3,080 
Messenger of Sacred Heart .... 5 1,018 
Junior Home Magazine ......... 2 975 

EE Siceertdeietnenesessevs 318,504 


a Jan. & Feb. issues combined. 


270,482 337,771 


5,891,236 5,398,976 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES (5 December Issues) 





1932 1931 
Lines Lines 
93,311 a135,948 


80,329 89,227 
a39,660 51,526 
44,351 52,785 
a44,850 64,731 
21,953 21,319 
al4,261 25,823 
22,204 al7,753 


a8,882 8,281 
a5,200 11,300 
b7,286 04,748 


1932 1933 
Totals Totals 


1,675,889 1,400,580 
773,051 811,115 
621,699 710,307 
695,550 684,579 
877,213 621,969 
379,179 300,620 
270,131 195,492 
280,971 222,519 


61,985 66,209 
86,585 75,980 
64,627 46,414 





1933 1933 

P Pages Lines 

Saturday Evening Post ........ 174 118,711 
PE HONEY ceccccccccncceseus 243 =104,105 
Cath ee diac kas aaa eaow 152 a65,170 
SE, chdadinaekeeede nee eaess 91 61,301 
American Weekly ..........-+++ 17 31,691 
BAGD BENE ccccvesccccceces 50 22,779 
Business Week .........--+00++ 42 18,086 
BANG cccceccccecccccossecces 39 17,424 
DPV OEE ccccccccccesoceveeee 37 16,181 
New Republic ......... oc a a7,132 
CN ciecécwesaccteneeee 14 a5,500 
The Scholastic ............se0% 9 b3,543 
MES ako cadenescndesadesians 471,623 


a Four Is. b Two Is. c One Is. 





382,287 483,441 


5,786,880 5,247,968 





CANADIAN (December Issues) 
DEED ccccccessiccceccccscess 49 30,837 27,161 33,700 324,634 256,956 
Canadian Home Journal ........ 30 20,746 27,202 25,381 320,843 276,413 
Ata n nek a0 060 eh 0ee en 20,650 27,263 34,249 418,369 322,975 
Liberty (5 issues) .........-+4+ 17,169 210,315 
“ exclusively Canadian 3 5,657 
“ in comb. with U. S er 11,512 
When GERD ccccccccccccss . 16,993 19,611 20,062 251,251 213,288 
National Home Monthly ........ 23 16,011 15,923 16,183 218,151 195,709 
Can. Homes & Gardens ........ 22 = al4,869 13,822 25,661 224,431 169,083 
The Canadian Magazine ........ 14 9,705 12,061 7,919 156,521 142,998 
Canadian Business (Jan., 1934).. 18 7,573 6,726 7,980 108,918 94,317 
DE ibe cagedheeud eves +. 154,553 149,769 171,135 2,023,118 1,882,054 


a Larger Page Size. 
NE TS, cc cccicceccsesseeveces 1,529,150 


1,304,004 1,749,761 23,008,897 20,705,003 
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~» »®» ® WW » HARPER: 


Flying 
Start.. 





To be going forward. To be 
buying the things that make 
life enjoyable. To be wear- 
ing the victorious new wind- 
swept fashions. That’s the 
very essence of 1934. 


Everyone feels the new zest. But everyone hasn’t the means to 
satisfy it—yet. 


Harper’s Bazaar readers have the means—also the most varied 
and luxurious of tastes. Long ago we named this audience the 
Creative Market because what it chooses, in itself, creates demand. 


In 1934, advertisers realize that it is sound merchandising strategy 
to reach this influential market first. 


1. Its members have IMMEDIATE BUYING POWER. 


2. What they buy now will exert the greatest in- 
fluence on the purchases of the volume market. 


HARPER'S BAZAAR 
45% Gain in January Advertising 





100% Gain February Color Advertising 











The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 








GPONSORSHIP of the radio 
broadcasts from Rear-Admiral 
3yrd’s Antarctic Expedition by 
Grape-Nuts, a product of General 
Foods Corporation, has given that 
company an opportunity to’ offer 
an interesting and unusual pre- 
mium to those listening to the radio 
program. The offer is an “Au- 
thorized Map of the Second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition” to each 
listener who submits two tops from 
Grape-Nuts packages. First an- 
nouncement of the map offer was 
made on the December 9 broad- 
cast. 

Authentic in detail, beautifully 
colored and decorated with sym- 
bolic detail, with a minimum of ad- 
vertising mention, the map serves 
as a reference for those who are 
following the movements of the 
expedition through the broadcasts. 
This premium is also finding favor 
as very suitable for framing. 
School teachers have found the 
map especially instructive for use 
in their classrooms. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has received 
an interesting letter from J. D. 
Havens, of Havens Brothers, 


Bloomington, Ind. It speaks for it- 
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self. The Schoolmaster therefore 
passes it along to those who are in- 
terested in liquor advertising for 
its possible interest to them: 

“I have wondered for some time 
whether the young bucks who have 
come along since prohibition will 
be contented to accept the flavors 
of bourbon, rye, scotch, etc., with- 
out even so much as offering a 
mild protest. Why—in all fairness 
—why can't liquor be manufac- 
tured or distilled with at least a 
decent flavor? 

“Are we going to be satisfied 
with the concoctions that made men 
out of forefathers or is some up- 
and-coming chemist going to change 
the entire picture? 

“Do you have a feeling that 
someone in the liquor industry has 
a golden opportunity to change the 
old story and has there been any 
mention so far of such a change?” 

6 8 

Rarely does any company pub- 
licly confess to having made an 
error in judgment. The School- 
master, therefore, finds the follow- 
ing announcement made by T. 
Irving Potter, of the Potter Re- 
frigerator Corporation, decidedly 
refreshing. Says Mr. Potter: 
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“We candidly admit that a mis- 
take was made when our ve 9p ’s 
name was changed to ‘Tricold’ 
1932 and we have therefore re- 
sumed our original designation, 
Potter Refrigerator Corporation. 

“Not until it was pointed out to 
us recently that the Potter is one 
of only six recognized refrigera- 
tors on the market, which were be- 
ing manufactured in 1926, did we 
realize that in adopting the name 
‘Tricold,’ we had unwittingly sacri- 
ficed a valuable business asset—the 
public consciousness of the un- 
broken continuity of tradition and 
progress which lies behind our 
product. 

“While naturally it is a bit em- 
barrassing to publicly confess to 
having erred in this matter, our 
case is not without precedent, how- 
ever. We feel we would be doubly 
wrong if we did not take imme- 
diate steps to correct this error 
by restoring to our company the 
name to which our product was 
born and attained its first com- 
mercial success.” 

Not only does the Schoolmaster 
like the frankness of this an- 
nouncement but the experience of 
the Potter company should serve 
as a reminder that a name is a 
valuable asset and members would 
do well to consider this value be- 
fore any change is made. 

.es6 


Occasionally a member of the 
Class sends in a casual essay chosen 
from promotional literature which 
is so apt that it deserves wide cir- 
culation. Such an essay, which ap- 
peared as part of a broadside is- 
sued by Jndustrial Power, was 
recently brought to the School- 
master by a salesman of space. 
Incidentally, the space he was sell- 
ing was in a medium which com- 
petes with Industrial Power. Here 
is the essay: 


Tuey’vE Founp THE RANGE 
or THE Otp Hicu Har 
Maybe you wanted Mr. Hoover 
to win and maybe you didn’t. That 
is beside our point. As a sales ex- 
ecutive the moral there is that a 
few months BEFORE one man had 
the voters in his palm, and a few 
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This 


Sales Manager 
seeks opportunity 


to demonstrate his sales, mer- 
chandising and executive abil- 
ity—salary is secondary. 39 
years old, 20 years business 
experience, mostly sales on 
items sold to drug, grocery 
chain and department stores. 
Has character, energy and am- 
bition. Especially successful in 
developing increased business 
with old accounts and adding 
new ones. A field working type 
that loves to sell—not a swivel 
chair manager. Christian, mar- 
ried with family. Now resid- 
ing Upstate New York but 
will go anywhere. 


Address “U,” Box 149, care of P. I. 








Available Jan. 15th 
AN OUTSTANDING 


BUSINESS 
PRODUCER 


Has counselled and serviced 
leading national concerns for 
over 15 years with proven success. 


% Despite depression and curtailed 
appropriation, secured 38% sales 
increase—the largest in its field. 

% Turned a big loss into substan- 
tial profits this year for famous 
firm by new, intensive methods. 

¥% Agency, Manufacturer, Chain, 
Deportment Store or other 
Interests will find his expert 
planning and creative promo- 
tion ability a big money-maker. 


Now available at fraction of pre- 
vious earnings. Highest references. 
Write: “A”, Box 142 Printers Ink. 
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To a $50 a Week Adv. Man Who 
wants to MAKE $10,000 a YEAR 


During the next 5 years, the largest profits 
will go to advertisers who use Tested Advertis- 
ing. And the largest salary increases will go 
to advertising men who understand principles 
of Testing. 

If you are in the advertising business to make 
money, you should write today for 5 days free 
examination of the New Edition of ‘Tested 
Advertising Methods.”” This volume received 
greater praise than any other business book 
since the depression. In foreword, Bruce Bar- 
ton recommends it to, ‘Everybody interested in 
advertising—manufacturers, writers, students.’ 
Says Bernard Lichtenberg, Chairman, Ass'n 
of Nat’l Advertisers: ‘‘Sales check-ups indi- 
cate these tested methods ,increase profits from 
advertising 25% to 150%." 

This book by John Caples of B. B. D. O., 
large New York Advertising Agency, contains 
276 pages, 39 illustrations, and is on Printers’ 
Ink’s list of Best Advertising Books. Tells re- 
sults of $6,000,000 spent in testing advertising. 
Tells what Appeals, Headlines, Copy, Illustra- 
tions, Layouts, and Publications sel] most goods 
today. Tear out this ad. Write name, address, 
business connection or other reference in mar- 
gin. Mail to Harper & Bros., Dept. B.; 49 East 
33rd St., New York. Book will be sent post- 
paid. If you do = find book worth 100 to 500 
times its cost, mply return it. Otherwise 
remit $3.50 within 5 days. 





Assistant Advertising 
Manager Wanted 


a i seein OPPOR- 
TUNITY and good salary 
awaits capable young man thor- 
oughly experienced in all phases 
of advertising, capable of pre- 
paring or supervising layouts, 
copy and including the mer- 
chandising of National Cam- 
paigns to trade interested; the 
handling of trade paper adver- 
tising from layouts to finished 
plates; prefer younger man; give 
full details concerning your 
qualifications, past experience, 
salary earned and references. 


*e “NATIONAL ADVERTISER” & 
Box 150, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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months LATER, they slew him. 

. . What they thought yesterday 
didn’t matter. 

The only thing that matters to 
your company is the opinion of cus- 
tomers and prospects. Yesterday, 
maybe, they thought you were sec- 
ond-rate. That is your opportunity, 
today. Yesterday, perhaps, they 
thought you and your product were 
first-rate. If so, for Heaven’s sake, 
hold it! 

Today, it’s now or never—the 
golden opportunity for daring up- 
starts to steal markets cheaply, and 
grave days for those who feel con- 
tent to rest on their oars. . 

Already, many a tall hat has felt 
the snowball that punched in its 
dignified sides, leaving the wearer 
in bright wonderment. 

Advertising is the cheapest known 
means for molding and _ holding 
favorable opinion and desire for a 
company’s product or service. But, 
while it might be said that all ad- 
vertising is some good, it cannot 
be said that $1 spent here is worth 
as much as $1 invested there; you 
must know a great deal about ad- 
vertising media before you can buy 
wisely. Therefore, realizing that 
space-buying is not necessarily 
every industrial advertiser’s spe- 
cialty, we will, with your permis- 
sion, tell here some things that 
may prove valuable in buying your 
company’s advertising space. 


That essay happens to be an ex- 
cellent guide for these manufac- 
turers who at the present moment 
are considering that maybe after 
all it isn’t necessary to advertise. 
It will be worth the while of 
these manufacturers to ponder the 
thoughts it presents. 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 








Black Ink 5M 10M 
8 pages - eecccccecs $40.45 $61.95 8. 55 
16 ee ++ 74.55 133.35 0.50 
= + 1142.80 229.95 ‘30: 50 





Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 





TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 








GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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A Great Advertising Idea 


WAS BORN JANUARY 5TH, 1934 

























Its creator is not in the advertising pro- 
fession . .. He has achieved international 
fame for splendid work in other fields... A 
friend suggested that he publicly offer the 
idea... Hence this advertisement ... It is 
a giant idea... It is for a big company 
only... Its use will be restricted to but one 
advertiser ... That advertiser must have a 
nationally known product or service . . . 
The men behind the company must also be 
big ... The idea may startle ordinary men 
... It is the kind of idea men of great 
vision look for and seldom find ... Such 
men will be prepared to spend to put the 
plan into productive operation . . . In re- 
turn they will receive several things. 


1. An advertising plan which is utterly new— highly efficient. 


2. An advertising plan which will have an enormous appeal 
to Americans of all ages. 


3. A campaign which will bring great credit to the company spon- 
soring it. It will make a contribution to the present and coming 


age. It will undoubtedly obtain publicity of the best kind. 
4. A campaign which should show results in sales and good will. 


QUICK ACTION IS ADVISED 








For further particulars address w, BOX 151, Printers’ Ink. 


A box number has been used because the agents for the creator of the plan wish to preserve 
it and its details for the actual user, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion, Minimum 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads 
payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Executives—Who have ability to conceive 
ideas but not facilities to financially real- 
ize on them should communicate with us. 
Confidential and profit sharing arrange- 
ment. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATION 
After ten years with one business publi- 
cation, death of owner makes a change 
desirable. Commission basis or otherwise. 
Gentile. Wide acquaintance with agencies 
and advertisers. Publication I now repre- 
sent I built up from scratch to over $30,000 
billing in two years. Highest references. 
Box 594, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 











EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Wanted late model Monotype caster 
completely equipped; also giant caster. 
Say how equipped, give serial number, 
list mats, and state price. Write Box 
597, Printers’ Ink. 


Wish to Buy late model Ludlow caster 
with complete equipment; also Elrod 
machine. In answering give full de- 
scription of both, serial number, listing 
regular and extra equipment and price. 
Write Box 596, Printers’ Ink. 











Wish to Buy two or more late style 
Model 14 linotypes with full complement 
of main and auxiliary magazine, models 
and liners. Answer with full description 
including serial number, condition, num- 
ber of magazines, list of mats, price, etc. 
Write Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


High-Class Advertising Salesman who 
can produce business will find attractive 
opening with IRISH ECHO, 
152 st 121st Street, New York. 
HArlem 7-3230. 


5 COPY WRITERS—$3,000 to $9,000 
Experienced with well-known Agencies on 
financial, travel, food or drug, consumer 
copy. Age 26-38. Call in person. Walter A. 
Lowen (Agency), 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 


SALESMAN FOR ESTABLISHED 
CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 
producing highest type of Illustrations to 
contact agency Art Directors. We are de- 
sirous of securing the services of an ex- 
perienced advertising man who has the 
ability to really produce without using 
high pressure methods. Applicant must 
be conscientious, thoroughly reliable and 
definitely interested in making money. In 
reply, state your past experience, age, 
nationality and salary expected. Box 598, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago ce. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
VERSATILE FREE-LANCE ARTIST 


with own clientele wishes to rent space 
with advertising agency or affiliated busi- 
ness. Can lend services as required. 
Box 593, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


STENO-SECRETARY—With an interest 
in copywriting. Male, 28, single, college 
man. Newspaper and selling experience. 
Free to travel. Location in Chicago. Box 
601, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Executive—Direct Selling. Formerly 
with leading manufacturer, Advertising, 
merchandising, sales promotion. Operate 
profitable direct-selling department. De- 
velop accounts for agency. Box 600, P. I. 


ABLEST COPY MAN IN COUNTRY 
wants “quiz” from advg. agcy., advg. 
mfgr. or pub’r. Wide experience includes 
work on liquor accounts. Fine character 
and personality. Box 602, Printers’ Ink. 


66 PER CENT OFF 
$35 a week gets the best that is in this 
seasoned trade, technical and industrial 
advertising man. Graduate engineer. Ex- 
cellent record. Box 590, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
Dashes off brilliant, pulsating, interesting 
copy . . . layouts that stand off the 
page. Actually bursting with revolution- 
ary ideas. Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Fifteen yrs. exp. with proven ability to 
get results. Contacts throughout country 
with Distributors, News-Dealers, Sub- 
scription Agents. Box 599, Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary—Able assistant to busy execu- 
tive. Efficient, tactful, pleasing personal- 
ity; accustomed to meeting people. Ex- 
cellent stenographer. 8 years’ sales and 
advertising experience. Christian. Un- 
usual references. Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Extensive experience in general and class 
magazine and trade paper work; wide ac- 
quaintance New York territory; available 
for publisher or other needing first-class 
N. Y. representative; salary or commis- 
sion; best credentials. Box 591, P. I. 
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Some small agency can use me to 
advantage as one-man, effective, eco 
nomical Research Department—and get 
better plans and promotion. Box 604, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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» » WHY NOT GET 
WHAT YOU PAY FOR? 


HETHER you realize it or not, 
you pay for good printing, even when you don't get 
it. You pay for it with the business it doesn’t bring 
when the printing fails to make that necessary 
impression. You pay for it in the time it takes to 
correct obvious mistakes that good printing service 
corrects, and you pay for it in countless other ways 


not included in the printer s bill. 


O, as long as you have to pay 
for it anyway, why not insist upon good printing 
service in the beginning oe thus saving your time 


and your money! A simple way to do this is to 


call Charles Francis Press First. 


Y MEdallion 3-3500 Y 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., a 34th ST. NEW YORK 
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1 During, 1933 


™ & the 


Chicago Tribune 


led all 

Chicago 
newspapers 

in 

total volume 

of 

department store 


advertising linage 





